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that in our story we write, 
“His meaning was clear. . .” 
We stop. The word “clear” 
is not just the word we want 
to use. We open our The- 
saurus and turn to the word 
“clear.” There we find “in- 
telligible, lucid, explicit, ex- 
pressive, significant, distinct, 
precise, definite, well- defined, 
perspicuous, transpicuous, 
plain, obvious, manifest, pal- 
pable, striking, glaring, trans- 
parent, above - board, un- 
shaded, recognizable, unam- 
biguous, unequivocal, unmis- 
takable, legible, open, posi- 
tive, unconfused, graphic.” 
See what a field of expression 
we have at our command. 
The synonyms of every word 
and expression are given in 
this manner. 


—— 
SUPPOSE!" 








Did You Ever Hunt for a Better Word? 


You are busy on a story. Words are 
flowing from your pen in an unceasing 
stream—but suddenly you stop. That 
last word doesn’t exactly express your 
thought—there ought to be a better 
word—but what is it? 


At that instant you want a copy of 


Roget’s Thesaurus 


of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 
By PETER MARK ROGET 


This is a book that everybody needs. 
It is just as indispensable to every home 
as a dictionary, and certainly no author 
can afford to be without it. The purpose 
of a dictionary is merely to explain the 


_ meaning of words; the word being given 


to find the idea it is intended to convey. 
The object of the Thesaurus is exactly 
the opposite of this; the idea being given, 
to find the word or phrase by which that 
idea may be most fitly and aptly ex- 
pressed. 

It matters not whether you are writing 
a photoplay, short story, poem, social or 
business letter, this volume will prove 
a real friend. It is regarded by our most 
distinguished scholars as indispensable 
for daily use—as valuable as a dictionary. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 pages. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East Twelfth St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SEND IN THIS COUPON TODAY 





THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 


22 East Twelfth St. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order). 


Send me by return mail 


one copy of Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 
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Cut Down the Rejection Slips 


Sell your manuscripts the first time out. Have them right before you send them 
out. This is harder than it sounds. You have been too close to the story—it is hard 
for you to see it in proper perspective—you fail to see some of the minor imper- 
fections that may stand between the manuscript and its sale. In such cases your 
stories need constructive criticism. Your stories need to be analyzed carefully and 
critically to discover the flaws—to point out the places that need reconstruction, 
with instruction on how to do it—to pick out weak spots in the plot—to improve 
characterization, and to show you a dozen other things that need to be done. But 
this must not be left to amateurs; it must be done by experts—by people who have 
been through the mill and made a success of their own work. That is why— 


Writers’ Digest Criticism Service 


MAKES THEM SELL HONEST CRITICISM 


Our Criticism Department is com- This means that every manuscript 
posed of people who can tell you how’ which is received is read and criticized 
to write because they have learned to just as carefully as though it were the 
write—no failures, no “hacks,” no peo-_ critic’s own work. This does not mean 
ple who have failed to make good them- __ that we guarantee favorable criticism. Our 
selves. They are people with a deep critics assume that you do not just want 





interest in the other writer’s problems, 
and who therefore take a keen joy in 
helping to solve them. They are people, 
too, who know the market and can give 


compliments, regardless of the merit of 
your work. If your work is good, we 
tell you so and suggest suitable markets. 
If it is faulty, we likewise tell you how 





valuable advice about selling your manu- you can make it better. We guarantee 
scripts. HONEST CRITICISM. 


OUR RATES FOR CRITICIZING PROSE MANUSCRIPTS 


Owing to the volume of work which began to come in after we had established 
the Service, we have been obliged to set a nominal fee for our criticism service. This 
has been put as low as is consistent with the quality of the service which we offer, 
and is based upon the length of the manuscript, as follows: 
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Sr oe cay creche S ravaia eoawie avers e364) aia we ace lale 
es II So. os, wrecp ace oreh@awes aw.ssianiedameme ame 3.80 


Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words between 5000 and 10,000. 50 cents for 
each additional 1000 words above 10,000. 


CRITICISM OF VERSE: 5 Cents per line—minimum charge $1.00. Over 100 lines 
4 cents per line. 


aT ae OF agra: gia Minimum — 
of $2.00 for any synopsis over 2000 words Di ; 
$1.00 for each 1000 up to 5000. Over 5000 words, — 


75 cents per 1000. 
‘ — We also off Typi Serv- 
Command our services! Let us help you eliminate io er as ae ae 
your next rejection slip. Send us your new manu- for each 1,000 words. The work 
script—TODAY! is done by expert typists, on a 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST —_ 


price includes one complete set 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT of carbon copies. 
22 East 12th Street, CINCINNATI, O. 














NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 


“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a beginner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.”—R, C., 
Fort Ludlow, Wash. 





“I like the frank way you get at your a, 7." e to ~ you some more stories 
just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K, onium, 
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Announcing the Prize Winners in the 
Authors’ Typing & Revising Bureau’s 


onthly Manuscript Contest 
For February 


The contest, in which we offered four prizes—$20.00, $15.00, $10.00, and $5.00— 
for the best short story, the best photoplay synopsis, the best informative article, and 
the best poem, closed at 5:00 P. M., February 29th. 


After careful reading and selection, the following manuscripts were chosen as the 
best among several hundred submitted: 


Short Story: “THE SINGERS,” by Anna B. Dunaway, Omaha, Neb. 

Photoplay: “THE GOLDEN LADY,” by Enola Flower, Oakland, Calif. 

Article: “THE RICE OF GRAND PRAIRIE,” by J. W. Bolton, Greenville, Ala. 
Poem: “YOUR VIOLIN,” by Mrs. T. A. Bell, Marshall, Tex. 


Prizes are awarded each month for the best 


Short Story............$20.00 Informative Article... .$10.00 
Photoplay Synopsis.... 15.00 POM Siciisessacncns GR 


TERMS OF THE CONTEST: 


1. Each MONTHLY CONTEST closes at 5:00 P. M. on the last day of each month. The contest 
is open to anyone, residing anywhere, except officers or employes connected with this Bureau. All manu- 
scripts will be returned at the close of each contest. We are not purchasing any of the manuscripts, 
and retain no right or claim to them, whether or not a prize is awarded. 

here are no restrictions in regard to length, theme or treatment; all stories must be original, 
never published, or produced on the screen. 

3. Manuscripts should be folded (not rolled), enclosed in a large envelope and addressed to “Monthly 
Contest Editor, Authors’ Typing and Revising Bureau, Drawer F, Tallapoosa, Ga.” 

_ 4. Contestants are asked to enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for the return of their manu- 
scripts. The manuscripts will be held in our office from one to thirty days, depending on the day of the 
month received, 

._. 5. All manuscripts must be TYPEWRITTEN on plain white paper, size 8% x11, with black record 
ribbon, on one side of the sheet only. Each sheet must be numbered, and bear the name and address 
of the author, in the upper left-hand corner. 

6. Under no circumstances will we revise a manuscript which has been submitted for the Monthly 
Contest, for obvious reasons. It is permissible, however, to offer manuscripts which have been previously 
revised in the regular course of our business, 

7. The names of prize winners (with their permission, of course) will be announced each month in 
the Writer’s Digest. 


ABOUT OUR SERVICE, 


The Authors’ Typing and Revising Bureau was established five years ago, and has enjoyed a steady 
and consistent growth. Writers have Fos quick to realize that our Detailed Criticisms are really worth- 
while, our Editorial Revision a potent selling factor, and our typing as clear, legible and free from typo- 
graphical errors as the story would appear when printed on the pages of a magazine. 

We are located in a small town in an out-of-the-way part of the country. Nevertheless, we continue 
to thrive and grow. We have author-clients in every state of the Union ; in Canada, Mexico, South 
America, New Zealand, India and China. We have helped a great many “budding young authors” sell 
their first manuscripts, through competent criticism, revision, and our knowledge of the markets. 

We make no charge for Detailed Criticisms of manuscripts under 7,000 words. Our help is yours 
for the asking, Forward your manuscript today for a free criticism; it will be returned promptly, with 
our honest opinion of its merits and demerits, 


AUTHORS’ TYPING & REVISING BUREAU 


“The Agency That REALLY Helps” 


DRAWER F, TALLAPOOSA, GA. 
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The Literary Business of 
James Knapp Reeve 


Books for Writers 


THE NEW 1001 PLACES TO SELL MANU- 
SCRIPTS.—The standard guide to the market for all 
classes of literary material. Exact information about 
markets for short stories, articles, essays, photoplays, 
post-card sentiments and mottoes, vaudeville sketches, 
plays, photographs, ideas, songs, humor. 

More than 100 publications are named, that use 
poetry. More than 200 markets for short fiction. 
Special articles upon Verse writing, and Trade Press 
work, A list of Trade Journals and their needs. De- 
partments explaining Juvenile, Religious and Agricul- 
tural markets. Book publishers. House organs, 
Photoplay Producers, Price, $2.50. 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING.— 
Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers who 
want to exchange their less pretentious efforts for 
checks of $5 or $10 each. Tells how to make money 
by Syndicating, by Writing Advertising, by Doing 
Press Work, by Writing Greeting Card Verses and 
Sentiments, etc. There is a list of markets, with 
addresses, Price, $1.20. 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY.—The 
author points out every step from the idea to the 
finished short story. There are seven chapters: The 
Plot; Method of Narration; The Introduction; The 
Story Proper; Conclusion and Climax; The Prepara- 
tion of the Manuscript; The Placing of the Story. 

Price, 65c. 


MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING — ITS 
CRAFTSMANSHIP.—By Howard T, Dimick. The 
Best Book of Instruction on Photoplay Writing Yet 
Published.—A book for the beginner, and for the 
successful worker who is already selling his scenarios; 
it teaches the primary steps, and each successive step 
up to the completed play; there are new lessons in 
technique, in the use of material, problems of. the 
play, and in the business management and selling of 
work, 

Includes a graded series of exercises, beginning 
with analysis and proceeding to creative writing, of 
invaluable aid to the intelligent aspirant. Also, a 
complete sample scenario of 7,500 words, and various 
synopses, The help given by this work could not be 
secured through any course of lessons at ten times 
the price of the book, 

“Dimick’s Modern Photoplay Writing is the most 
thorough manual of its kind that we have ever seen. 
The book treats every important detail of screen 
authorship.”—The Bookman. 

392 Pages; Cloth; Price, $3.00. 





TECHNIQUE OF FICTION WRITING.—Study 
of this book will give definite knowledge of how to 
develop any basic idea into the best story that can be 
built around it. The most important work of its kind, 

Price, $1.75. 


PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY.—A Practical 
ee of Germ-Plots, What They Are and Where 
to Find Them: The Structure and Development of the 
Plot, and the Relation of the Plot to the Story. The 
Contents include a number of both Simple and Com- 
plicated Plots, Clearly Worked Out, to afford writers 
practical examples in Plot Building. Price, $1.00, 


THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD. Will enable you 
to keep track of, and furnishes a complete record of 
all MSS, Indispensable to any writer who desires 
a simple and efficient method of record-keeping. Any 
detail relative to the sending out of each individual 
manuscript instantly available. A saver of time, 
money and labor. Price, 70c. 


WHAT EDITORS WANT.—An inexpensive book- 
let that puts in tabloid form the answer to this great 
question that thousands of writers ask each day. 
handy desk help. Price, 25c. 


RHYMES AND METERS.—A practical manual 
for versifiers; offers an understandable, easily applied 
treatment of Verse Making in General, Rhyme, Meter, 
Stanza Forms, Subtleties of Versification. The 
Ouatrain and Sonnet, The Ballade and Other French 
Forms, Types of Modern Verse, The Song, Verse 
Translation. Price, 75c. 


WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS.—A vet- 
eran writer who has minted thousands of his ideas 
into the coin of trade press editors, tells definitely, 
and in detail, how to make a success of trade press 
authorship. It is likely that Mr. Farrington has 
contributed to more periodicals than any other living 
writer. He has edited several trade papers, and this 
book is the outcome of years of experience. 

Price, $1.00. 


PRACTICAL AUTHORSHIP.—Designed to afford 
writers an insight into certain technical and financial 
aspects of the profession of letters as followed by 
the general writer for current publications. It will 
give you information upon writing which will help 
you in every phase of your work—short stories, 
essays, verse, articles. Each writer will find some- 
thing useful about his specialty. By James Knapp 
Reeve. Price, $1.00. 


Catalogue of 25 Other Helpful Books on Request. 








Criticism and Revision of Manuscripts 


Constructive criticism and advice regarding markets by one who has for many years been engaged in 
various branches of literary work—as writer of fiction and miscellaneous articles for magazines and news- 
papers, publisher, editor, foreign correspondent, travel writer—which have had cumulative effect in giving 
a very full understanding of editorial needs and requirements, This experience can be applied to your 


own needs. 


The charge for Reading, Criticism and Advice regarding sale is as follows: 


EE A A ID aie: sn ic..0 6 6-s Sabon meter wese soe $ 7 
rr ee ee 1.25 
ZOOS GO SOs WOES: cc ceccccesseresvececseveces 2.00 
EY IDS 6 .8000.0 co avcdccdnweseswucses 2.60 
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Words over 5000, in one manuscript, 50 cents for 
each additional 1000. Special rates for book manu- 
scripts of more than 20,000 words, and for verse. 
Send for full explanatory circular. 


Correspondence invited. 
Address: *JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Franklin, Ohio. 


*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
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present-day writers. 


has been prepared especi- 
ally to train new men and 
women to meet this de- 
mand. There is an old 
saying that every man has 
at least one story in him; 
every man has a lot of 
stories in him—if he can 
only get them out. The 


old writers for so many stories? 


You Were Balzac Or Dumas 


--they’d be digging up your 
stories to make into photoplays 


Have you ever wondered why the motion picture producers keep going back to the 
The reason is—they can’t get enough good ones by 
The demand is bigger than the supply—therefore the producers 
have to fall back upon the old classics for their material. 
exhausted, and it is up to the new writers of America to keep the studios supplied. 
Already every manuscript that comes to the scenario editor is being assayed by ex- 
perts, to discover, if possible, a genius. 


The ‘‘Ideal’’ Course In Photoplay Writing 


But—this mine is fast being 





READ WHAT SOME OF OUR 
STUDENTS SAY 


“It’s worth the money, as good 
as others that I have seen priced at 
several times yours.”—L. C, 

“I was certainly glad to see THE 
‘IDEAL’ COURSE IN PHOTO- 
PLAY WRITING which came by 
this morning’s mail. have four 
or five other courses, but this is 
the most sensible and oc gy ine a 


ments I have seen.”—S, am 


at the bottom and tells 
you in an easy way just 
what it is that goes to 
make up a story. It shows 
you how to isolate a theme 
from a group of incidents, 
and then how to build 
those incidents up around 
this theme into a plot, 
then adding a pinch of ac- 





“Ideal” Course tells you | Washington, D. C 


5 how to get them out—and 
down on paper. It begins 





mouth, Texas, 


“One of the best Courses I have 
found on the market. 
times the price.”—J. 


tion and suspense and sur- 
prise to these other in- 


Worth many 
L gredients. 


P., Ply- 








because you can understand it—because it 
is written for the man and woman without 
previous training; because it is prepared 
by people who have been through the mill 
and therefore know how to make you know 
what they know. 

The “Ideal” Course is made up of 
twenty big Lessons—Lessons so very com- 





OO 8-@ 


The “IDEAL” COURSE IN PHOTOPLAY 
WRITING is offered at a price so low that 
no one can afford to wait a day before taking 
up a systematic study of writing for the screen. 
—$5.—But there is more to come—with this 
price we include a year’s subscription to THE 
WRITER'S DIGEST, which every month has 


The Real Way Is the ‘‘Ideal’? Way 


plete that after reading them you can 
select your theme all by yourself. And, 
by following the Course through from start 
to finish, write a complete photoplay. Then, 
to finish it off with, you can follow the in- 
structions in the concluding Lesson and 
—sell it! 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


helpful, constructive articles on photoplay 
writing. And there is still more to come: 
With each course the student is entitled to 
free criticism of two manuscripts. You can 
thus put into practice what you learn from the 
Lessons, and may find through this criticism 
your weak points; where you can improve, etc. 








OUR UNIQUE ‘‘FOLLOW-UP 
LESSON’’ FEATURE 


A feature of the IDEAL COURSE] _ T° obtain this 


this regular Course. These are not 
istale, dead lessons taken from a 
stock on our shelves, but are pre- 
| pases fresh each week by our Edi- 
ltors. They are built around special 
}new developments in the wr 
world. This keeps the Course a 
lutely up to date, 








in your home, 











send us the attached coupon—do not send any 


If at the end of five days you do not 
find it all and more than we claim for it, 
send it back to us and we will cheer- 
fully refund your money, 


Examine the IDEAL COURSE 
so-| IN PHOTOPLAY WRITING 


, 4 
Don’t Send Any nmnagl o Writer's Digest 
remarkable Course just sign and 22 E. 12th St. 


Cincinnati, O. 


ened Baca Miapomye A ‘ae money with it. Pay the postman the full price 4G 1 —* 
|“Follow-Up” Lessons that we send] of the Course, $5, and we will add your name oaait ae tone Ideal” 
jout to every student in addition to » * WRITER’S DIGEST subscription Course in Photoplay 


¢@ Writing. I will pay the 
@ postman the complete price 
of the Course, $5, and return 
it if I am not wholly satisfied 
¢ with my bargain, 
Name .cccccccces PETTITT ITT Tir) 
DHPC. cccceccevevecevovcesessce ee 
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Announcing 


A Short Story Prize Contest 


The most practical A B C articles ever published on the subject of short story 
technique—we refer to the series of articles being written by Mr. Uzzell—are now 
appearing in THE WRITER’S DIGEST. 

We are publishing these articles because we want our readers to be able to help 
supply the tremendous demand for short stories—a demand that is increasing each 
month. For—editors everywhere are calling for stories—and the number of fiction 
magazines is constantly increasing. New talent and new kinds of stories are wanted. 
Weare perfectly safe in saying that no good story—built according to sound principles 
of short story technique—goes begging today. In order to stimulate our readers to 
throw their hats in the short fiction ring we are offering the following cash prizes: 


$60 AND $40 FOR THE TWO BEST STORIES 


Three unusual features of this contest will make a special appeal to the new 


writer. They are: 
FREE CRITICISM FOR NEXT TEN 


First, in addition to the above prizes, to the contestants sending in the 
ten next best stories our WRITER’S DIGEST Criticism Service will offer a 
free detailed criticism of their stories--why they failed, together with prac- 
tical suggestions for rconstructing them, and lists of possible markets. 


WINNING STORIES TO BE PUBLISHED IN 


Brief Stories Magazine 


Second, the winning stories will actually be published—in BRIEF 
STORIES MAGAZINE, co-operating with us in this endeavor to induce am- 
bitious writers to master the principles of short story technique by giving 
them a definite object to aim at. In present-day short story literature BRIEF 
STORIES has been conspicuous for its emphasis upon sound writing and 
good structure as essentials of short story writing—so much so that to appear 
in its pages is really a test of merit, and will be of very great value to the 
winners of our prizes in getting attention called to their work. 


TO BE BROADCAST 


Third, further valuable assistance in getting the new writer off on the 
right foot will be afforded by Broadcasting Station WLW, Cincinnati, whose 
Studio Director, Mr. Fred Smith, will write a radario or radio play from the 
story and produce it over the air, on a date which we will announce. 


No restrictions will be placed upon the type of story submitted. Stories written 
from the romantic point of view, or the realistic; mystery stories; love stories; 
adventure stories; business stories—all will be judged from the standpoint of idea 
value, plot construction, form, characterization, and the other ingredients that go to 
the making up of a good short story. Each story is to be kept within 5,000 words. 
Contest closes June 20th. 


JUDGES 


Judges in the contest are: James Knapp Reeve, dean of writers for writers; 
James W. Earp, whose “Boomer Jones” was an important contribution to recent 
short-story literature; and William H. Kofoed, Editor of BRIEF STORIES. 


For complete instructions about how to prepare your manuscripts for entering 
this contest and other information address— 


WRITER’S DIGEST STORY CONTEST EDITOR 
22 East Twelfth Street CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Description in the Short Story 


By JAMES W. EARP 


Mr. Earp is particularly well fitted to write this article on description 
—which we have asked him to write for the benefit of those of our readers 
who are going to try for one of our short story prizes, described on page 6. 
Mr. Earp, whose “boomer” stories are among the classics of American 
railway literature, can, with a few deft touches, get remarkable effects of 
vividness and atmosphere into his own descriptions. 


What place has description in the short 
story? How much of a story should be 
given over to description, if that description 
is well done? Do you believe good descrip- 
tion helps to make a better story? 

Budding writers, old head writers, would- 
be writers—all have asked me those ques- 
tions times without number. Always I shake 
my head and reply that I do not know. To 
me it seems an individual problem that each 
writer must work out for himself. Some 
writers do one way—some another. But no 
two writers will agree on the place that de- 
scription has in the short story. 

“But when do you use description in 
your stories?” I was once asked. 

That was an easy one. I use description 
when I am forced to. Sometimes a story 
has to have description; other times, it is 
better off without any. I have no set rules. 
The story determines the settings. 


The other day a writing friend of mine 
showed me her latest story. She admitted 
it was the best thing she had yet done, but 
she wanted my opinion before submitting 


it to the eagle eye of some hard-boiled 
editor. 

I read the story — some five thousand 
words. Before I had read two pages I had 
already placed my finger on its weak spot. 
When I had finished reading, I went back 
to the beginning and lifted out the first five 
pages of the story. These I handed back 
to her. 

“Throw these away, or else save them to 
use in another story that can use them,” I 
advised. “They have no place in this story, 
tending only to clutter up what is otherwise 
a fairly good story.” 

“But they make my story!” she ex- 
claimed. “That’s the setting and the intro- 
duction of the story.” 

“Ts it?” I countered. “Of what benefit 
is it to the story?” 

“Tt’s the setting, I told you. And I'll 
have you understand that I spent two per- 
fectly good days in writing those opening 
pages.” 

“No doubt,” I told her. “And it has been 
very good practice for you as a writer. But 
it has no place in this story.” 
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“Why not?” 

“Because it is description and nothing 
more,” I replied. “And as such it has no 
place in the story that I can see.” 

“But you do it!” she said accusingly. 

“I do not.” I was positive on that point. 
“T never use description in my stories—un- 
less that description serves a definite pur- 
pose in that story.” 

The way she settled herself in her seat 
was enough to tell me that I was due for a 
heated argument. I hate heated arguments 
—especially with a woman. Such a waste 
of time! Besides, they always drag in your 
own past offenses and other personalities. 
Their memories are longer than the oration 
of a Fourth of July orator. Though they 
may forgive you your past sins—they never 
forget them. 

“You never use description?” 
my friend. 

“Except as stated before,” I insisted. 

One jump and she was on her knees at the 
book-case. A moment later I was reviewing 
one of my past literary crimes, all set down 
in black and white, and she was smiling tri- 
umphantly—woman’s favorite pastime. 

“How about your old ‘Sands and Simple- 
tons’?” she was demanding. “One whole 
column of description—nothing but descrip- 
tion, and useless description at that. Ex- 
plain that away, if you can!” 

I smiled. The only way to defeat a 
woman is to keep your temper. Admit that 
they are right, could never be anything else 
but right; then proceed to prove to them 
how wrong they are. 

I handed her back the magazine. “Read 
me the first two paragraphs of the story?” 
I begged. 

For the benefit of all who have not read 
the story I reproduce them: 

“The wind blew twenty-four hours a day 
in Rollins—back and forth across the desert 
town, scattering the sand from the distant 
hills over the housetops, over the food, and 
through the houses, much to the dismay of 
housewives—that is, had there been any 
housewives to be dismayed. 

“But there were no housewives in Rollins 
when Baldy Clark and Hardboiled Weston 
landed there in search of jobs as switchmen. 

A few male survivors of various Tong wars 

shuffled about in embroidered sandals, silk 

jackets, vari-colored pajamas and long 
queues—cooking, washing, scrubbing and 
sewing for those of the nomadic population 


went on 
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who seemed to feel the need of such refine- 
ments.” 

“Well?” I inquired, as she paused. “If 
you were asked what kind of a town Rollins 
was, what was there and what wasn’t there, 
what would you say?” 

“T don’t know,” she answered, concen- 
trating on the page before her. “It’s a 
desert town where the wind blows all the 
time, and there’s a lot of sand there, and 
lots of Chinamen who do all the work, but 
there’s no women, and Hardboiled Weston 
and Baldy Clark are railroad men looking 
for jobs and, of course, they’re the heroes 
of the story.” 

“Fine!” I approved. 
too many conjunctions. 
next three paragraphs.” 

“At that time the General Store, Wah 

Hoo’s Laundry, a gambling hall, six thirst 

emporiums, the Black Dog Cafe and two 

rooming houses furnished raiment, clean 
linen, diversion, excitement, indigesion and 
fleas to those brave enough to visit Rollins. 

“*A land of sands and simpletons,’ a 
nomadic wit had once said of it. He was 
only partly right. True, the sand was al- 
ways there, but the simpletons were not. 

The simpletons flowed into the town in 

small streams, stayed long enough to ac- 

quire a stake, a touch of dyspepsia, a 

grouch, a hatred for fleas and rats, and then 

they flowed out again. Some, braver than 
the rest, lingered as long as the weather 
permitted the wearing of summer garments. 

With that privilege denied them, they, too, 

like the ducks, migrated southward. _ 

“They came to Rollins without wives, 
without sweethearts, without home ties of 
any kind—they left the same way. Hard- 
boiled Weston and Baldy Clark were no 
different from their other brothers, mem- 
bers in first-class standing in ‘The Knights 
of the Restless Feet.’” 


“Now what do you gather from those 
paragraphs?” I asked. 

“Well,” and reluctantly she said it, “I get 
a better picture of the town itself and of the 
white people in it, and the reasons why it 
was visited by such people, and why they 
didn’t stay any longer than they did. But 
it’s description, and I don’t care who says 
it isn’t.” 

“Of course,” I admitted. “But it does 
serve a definite purpose. Can’t you see the 
town in all its desolation and isolation? 
Can’t you picture that one street of the 
town’s? Can’t you perceive the type of men 
that frequent that town?” 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Writing the Greeting Card Verse 


By MILTON C. DENT 


This is a “by one who knows” article. Mr. Dent is a member of 
the editorial staff of one of the largest greeting card publishers in 
America, and not only knows what’s what, but what’s wanted! 


The demand for verses of original con- 
struction for greeting cards, is growing 
more insistent, and apparently as difficult to 
secure. Many writers have ventured into 
this field, but few have the correct impres- 
sion of the style in which a greeting should 
be rendered. 

It is not an easy matter to discuss with 
each correspondent the reasons for the 
declination of material, and occasionally 
the editor who finds verses unavailable, 
and is frank enough to state the reasons 
for rejection, is regarded as a merciless 
critic. This, however, is not the attitude 
assumed, for the publisher realizes that he 
is dependent upon his correspondents for 
the material he requires, and it is to his 
interest to accord them even more courtesy 
than is expected. 

Not infrequently verses are submitted 
which cannot be used as presented, but they 
are subjected to certain changes. which 
render them available, and the author is 
eiven full credit for the idea which the 
verse embodies. 

Sometimes it is not an easy task to decide 
upon the merits of greeting card verses 
submitted. It is frequently perplexing for 
it may mean discouragement to a struggling 
author of promising talent, and when a 
declination is made without discussion it 
becomes difficult for the author to learn 
just what kind of material is acceptable: 
If it were practicable, but lack of time pro- 
hibits the indulgence of such an inclination, 
the editor would discuss freely the special 
features which render submitted material 


unavailable. Under present conditions 
such a course, commendable as it is, cannot 
be adopted. 


lor the present, the sole refuge of the 
publisher is that mystic phrase “returned 
as unavailable.” The reason for rejection 


does not always imply that the verses lack 


merit, but in each instance the publisher 
must inevitably be guided by experience in 
making selections. To aid those contributors 
who desire to succeed in writing verses for 
greeting cards the writer submits some 
pertinent suggestions which may guide them 
in the construction of acceptable messages. 
The very first thing to bear in mind is that 
a greeting is a direct message of some kind, 
so arranged that it practically takes the 
place of a letter. 

To say “I just write these lines” or “send 
this card” can be very tastefully excluded 
from a greeting; rehearsal of such palpable 
facts cannot interest the person addressed. 

“Old Santa Claus travels 
A very swift gait, 

His visits are many 
The distance great.” 


This is in no sense a greeting. It is simply 
a statement, and does not convey a message 
of any description. 

“My heart is like a fountain true 

That flows and flows with love to you. 
Here’s Christmas wishes, daughter dear, 
Enough to last you all the year.” 

This is faulty because there is no clear 
connection between the first two and the 
closing lines. It also offers an illustration 
in the first line of the tendency to place the 
adjective after the noun, a practice to 
which some authors resort just for the pur- 
pose of making a rhyme. In this connection 
it may also be observed that many useless 
and even redundant phrases and words are 
often used to accomplish the same end. 
Such practices not only serve to weaken the 
lines, but they most frequently indicate a 
feeling of restraint, and therefore lack that 
warmth which should be apparent in every 
greeting and which is one of its most at- 
tractive charms. It should be the constant 
aim of the writer to excel in presenting an 
idea, not to put lines together to make a 
jingling rhyme. 
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Never introduce a greeting by some such 
expression as “I’m sending you a wish,” 
or “Here’s a greeting”; the verse itself if 
properly written announces the fact. The 
following lines illustrate the objection: 
I’m sending you a huge wish 

Although this card’s so wee, 


I hope that you’re much better, 
And that soon quite well will be. 


Lines of admonition or advice do not 
enshrine a greeting and this point is illus- 
trated by the verse that follows: 

“In duty, let us not forget, 

The while we tread the paths they trod, 
The day our sturdy fathers set, 

For prayer and praise and thanks to God.” 

The reference in a greeting to efforts to 
find a suitable sentiment or of spending a 
dime for one, or the mention of ink and 
pen or other trivial reflections is never 
attractive, and should be scrupulously 
avoided. Again, as most people burn coal, 
or live in steam heated apartments refer- 
ences to Yule logs restrict the sale of a card. 

Except to relatives and close friends, the 
greeting should not be of an intimate char- 
acter, and yet should convey a sense of 
feeling and interest. 

Avoid, unless it can be ingeniously em- 
bodied, the use of threadbare metaphors 
of which “milestones in life’s journey” is 
one of most frequent occurrence. 

When a simile is introduced do not con- 
fuse your expression by the abrupt intro- 
duction of another. Conform your phrasing 
to the first one, and let that be woven into 
the lines, instead of introducing them. 

Eschew expressions like the following: 


“My little verse must bear my wish 
Of Bithday Greetings true” 


“But I just nnn 4 add my bit, 
My greetings true in rhyme.” 

The verses themselves express the facts 
related, and the lines are absolutely useless 
in the making of the greeting. 

One of the very important items to bear 
in mind is the use of words or expressions 
which restrict the sale of the card for which 
the message is intended. A verse to sister, 
for instance, should be so constructed that 
it may be sent by either a brother or sister. 

The lines, “Dear little maid with winsome 
face, And eyes of heaven’s own blue,” could 
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not well be sent to a child with brown eyes, 
nor could it be sent to a boy with eyes of 
blue. The sale of the card is therefore re- 
stricted. To recount the blessings which 
have come to you through a friend or rela- 
tive, without first addressing a greeting to 
them is not proper form. Think of your- 
self last, of your benefactor first. 

A compliment may be delicately con- 
veyed, but flattery is inadmissable. 

The following are illustrative of available 
greeting card sentiments: 


To A FRIEND 


When you sent your Christmas wishes 
Perhaps you did not know 

How thankful, and how glad I’d be 
To be remembered so. 


New YEAR WISH 


When the links of the old year are broken, 
And others are forged for the new, 

May they bind you in chains that are golden, 
To happiness all the year through. 


BirTHDAY WISH 


I’m glad you had a birthday, 
For I’m very sure it’s true, 
That the world’s a little brighter 

Just on account of you. 


Never at the old year’s end, 
Nor ever dawns the new, 

But that some treasured memory 
Brings tender thoughts of you. 

Adhere as much as possible to the simp- 
ler forms of expression, and while the use 
of similes has a tendency to render your 
lines more effective, they should be so 
gracefully woven into the expression that 
no suggestion of restraint may be evident. 

Such phrases as, “Will gayer seem,” “A 
day bright,” are inelegant, and should be 
studiously ignored. Never try to make a 
rhyme by violating the first principles of 
English idiom. 

Avoid such expressions as, “I cannot 
send flowers,” the natural presumption is 
that the sender is at sea. 

The following cautions may be consid- 
ered the best guides in the construction of 
a greeting card. 

1. Use just enough words to convey the 
message clearly. Let every line enshrine 
a thought. Readers are not selecting essays. 

2. Avoid words suggestive of misfortune 
(Continued on page 60) 
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How to Plot a Character Story 


A practical article on how to select and organize your materials 


for the purposes of dramatic development. 
By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Formerly Fiction Editor of “Collier’s’ and Author of 
“Narrative Technique.” 


The first step in plotting a character story 
is—to catch your character! You cannot 
plot a story which will emphasize character 
unless in your material the predominant in- 
terest is in some character. Recognizing 
this quality in a story idea as the first prob- 
lem of the character story, let me present 
these problems in five successive steps: 


Be Sure You Have a Character 


1. The first mistake you are apt to make 
in catching your character is to think you 
have a character for a story when you 
haven’t! We must always remember that 
curious twists of events, “complications,” 
surprise endings, may afford the chief in- 
terest of a story with a minimum emphasis 
on character. O. Henry’s “Harlem Tra- 
gedy,” for instance, is almost pure charac- 
ter, while his “Lost on Dress Parade,” is 
almost pure dramatic complication. Suc- 
cess in plotting, like success in most things 
in life, depends partly on focusing the atten- 
tion on one thing only and keeping it there. 
l‘or this reason we must keep our minds on 
character and learn to single it out in even 
the most fragmentary notes or plot germs. 
Here, for instance, are some jottings from a 
student note-book : 


Bitter business rivalry arose between two 
publishing houses whose whole enterprise 
was printing and selling Bibles. 

This note is devoid of character interest ; 
as yet there is no human being even men- 
tioned! Since we are looking for character 
material we will discard this item: at once. 


A spinster lady who is sentimentally fond 
of ‘her ancestral home. 


Here we have distinct character interest, 
the emphasis being on some quality of the 
lady mentioned. In this case no twist of 


events at all is mentioned. 


Charles falls in love with his father’s sec- 
ond wife, who is only five years his senior. 


Here we have obviously both character 
and complication interest. The character 
is the young man, his love for an older 
woman being the quality about him brought 
out. The predicament is that both men love 
the same woman, the men being father and 
son. Since this predicament is somewhat 
more novel that the fact of a young man 
falling in love with a woman five years his 
senior, I should say that the complication 
interest here is slightly the stronger. 

A perfect brief character note is this 
fragment from Stevenson: 


“An ivory-faced and silver-haired old 
woman opened the door. She had an evil 
face, smoothed with hypocrisy, but her man- 
ners were excellent.” 


Two character story beginnings which 
were worked up into big stories by students 
in the way indicated below were as follows: 


A jockey after training with a race horse, 
King Tut, for a season grows extremely 
fond of the animal and is so afraid some- 
thing will happen to him that he sleeps near 
his box stall at night. 


An immigrant lad named Jan who, while 
unable to talk English and without human 
friends, has a little dog, Bounce, which fol- 
lows him about wherever he goes. 


Centering on One Trait 


2. The second step in building a char- 
acter story plot is to be sure your character 
is not too big to be handled in a short story. 
So brief is this form of art that there sim- 
ply isn’t space to present a complete picture 
of any personality; doing this is distinctly 
the field of the novel. For the shorter form 
of fiction the author must select just one, 
well-marked phase of his hero’s or heroine’s 
character and concentrate on that to the ex- 
clusion of all else. 
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For example, suppose you were to plan a 
short story using former President Roose- 
velt as your hero. It would be absolutely 
impossible to lay equal emphasis on each 
of the well-marked corners of a personality 
so remarkably vigorous and versatile. If 
you brought out his skill as a hunter you 
wouldn’t have room to demonstrate his po- 
litical acumen, and if you piled up episodes 
on his dash and daring as a Rough Rider 
you couldn’t make much of a picture of 
him as a father and husband. For short 
story purposes you would absolutely have 
to take only one of these “traits” and ignore 
the others. 


Trait Selection 


Because of this necessity of centering on 
one trait in a character story it is often ad- 
visable, I find, especially for the beginner, 
to avoid trying to plot short stories about 
people as complicated and well-balanced as 
Roosevelt. The easiest people to handle are 
those who are not well-balanced, who are 
a “little off,” who have some outstanding 
eccentricity of character easily identifiable. 
Such types of character would be Pecksniff’s 
unctious morality, Micawber’s fatuous op- 
timism, and Scrooge’s stinginess. Because 
these are single-trait characters it would be 
the easiest thing in the world to take them 
out of their settings in the novels in which 
they appear and put them into very good 
short stories. 

In the spinster lady mentioned above her 
single trait is clearly indicated. The trait 
selection for Charles in the next one is ob- 
viously still to be done. His main trait 
might be either his love for his father’s 
second wife or it might be his love for his 
father or it might be something else. In the 
two student plot beginnings this problem 
was solved thus: What precise phase of the 
jockey’s interest in the horse would be 
brought out, his affection for the animal 
or his belief in him as a winner? The for- 
mer seemed to promise the best human in- 
terest story. The trait that stands forth in 
the second note is Jan’s love for the dog. 
This was appealing but a bit commonplace 
so we decided to turn the story into one 
with a patriotic appeal and deliberately 





wished on the poor lad the desire to become 
an American citizen! 


Developing the “Story Sense” 


8. Selecting a trait not too large for 
short story treatment was a technical con- 
sideration; making sure that the trait se- 
lected is interesting to the audience you wish 
to reach and will therefore appeal to an 
editor and sell is an editorial or commercial 
problem. Here there are no rules or prin- 
ciples other than what can be learned by 
studying the magazines, talking with editors 
or, better, having actual experience in a 
magazine office reading and criticizing sub- 
mitted stories. “Story sense” is needed 
here. 

I feel pretty sure, for instance, that a 
busy, experienced fiction writer who came 
upon the note above about the spinster lady 
would throw it at once into the waste bas- 
ket. There is nothing at all novel or ex- 
citing about old ladies fond of their old 
homes. It’s done every day! Such a trait 
could be plotted, undoubtedly, but in fiction 
writing as in every other human occupation 
time is a factor to be considered. Any 
writer who has been the least bit industrious 
has in his note-book scores of story ideas 
more promising than this one—out with it! 

The item about Charles, on the other 
hand, I should say was about fifty-fifty. If 
you know and can at once think of char- 
acters or have yourself had or seen ex- 
periences which come close to this one of 
Charles you might give the story the real- 
istic touches necessary to put it over nicely. 
If you lack such material that can be used 
immediately, I’d say—waste basket for this 
too. 

As for our jockey and our immigrant 
lad—both seem to be editorially promising. 
The jockey’s love for his horse and the im- 
migrant’s desire to be a citizen, while not 
very novel as character traits, stand very 
high as to their sentimental appeal; and we 
still have an opportunity to achieve the 
needed novelty in our building of the plot. 
They therefore pass this second test. 

4. Now we come to the actual invention 
of the plot. The very first thing to look for 
(and this particular step, I find, is the most 

(Continued on page 60) 
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The Technique of Verse Writing 


Article Number Nine in Mr. Kennedy’s series of A, B, C 
studies in the writing of poetry. 


By THOMAS KENNEDY 
Instructor of English at Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
FRENCH VERSE FORMS 


The actor’s art delights us, because we 
know it is not real, and the modern renais- 
sance delights us, because it gives us some- 
thing quite apart from our common hum- 
drum life; it is a feeling of today that 
dallies with the fragments of the past—of 
that Past which is never past, which merges 
with the Present, and retains a hold upon 
our works of everyday use and beauty.— 
Edmund Clarence Stedman. 


Part of the pleasure we experience in 
reading poetry is due to our perception that 
a difficulty has been overcome and audible 
symmetry been produced out of unsym- 
metrical and refractory vocal material, but 
when the symmetry is entirely mechanical, 
and evidently the result of ingenuity alone, 
the curse which rests upon machine-made 
art withers the beauty of the work. The 
structure must not be so difficult that art 
cannot make it seem easy and natural.— 
Professor Charles F. Johnson. 
In the two quotations given above is 
summed up all that can be said in praise and 
censure of the verse forms we have in- 


herited from ancient France. 


Possessing all the charm of high artifice, 
of piquant wit, of insistent refrains, of cul- 
tured sophistication, these forms none-the- 
less offer such difficulties, because of the 
rigid and arbitrary rules with which they 
are hedged around, that only the ingenious 
and gifted versifier can use them to ad- 
vantage. ‘Perhaps it is wrong to begin 
with what amounts practically to a “Keep 
off the grass” sign. Perhaps it is just as 
vell to have all the difficulties of the prob- 
‘m in full view. I like to believe that the 
vorth-while writer will be inspired rather 
han discouraged by understanding that the 
vork before him is no mean task. 


These forms were invented in old France 
during the middle ages, some of them as 
carly as the thirteenth century. It is only 
ust to say that rhyming in French is much 
impler than in English because of the prin- 


ciple generally accepted in the continental 
language that identity of termination in two 
words is all that is necessary to make a 
rhyme. The reader who has followed these 
articles will understand that the English 
poet must conform to more rigid limita- 
tions; so that a form calling for fifteen 
rhymes on a single sound is almost beyond 
the reach of possibility in our language. 
The difficulty of most of these forms is that 
they require so many rhymes on one ter- 
minal that the writer is restricted to cer- 
tain rhyme groups, or must exercise almost 
an uncanny ingenuity in finding and using 
unusual rhymes. 

All these forms are marked by certain 
characteristics: The use of few rhyme- 
sounds; the presence of refrain words or 
lines; the welding of the refrain into the 
body of the poem so that it follows easily 
and naturally in its proper place with some- 
thing like inevitability. Some of the shorter 
ones have become very common in Eng- 
lish. The longer ones, because of the great 
difficulty involved in their construction, are 
likely to be mechanical rather than artistic 
productions, and must therefore always be 
comparatively rare, or else insignificant. 


The Triolet 


Simplest of these forms is the triolet. 
This is composed of eight lines, usually 
short, and of a tripping, anapestic move- 
ment. In reality, there are only five lines, 
because the first is repeated as the fourth 
and eighth, and the second as the seventh. 
The rhyme-scheme is a-b-a-a-a-b-a-b. The 
b rhyme is preferably double or triple. The 
triolet lends itself readily to wit and epi- 
gram, to sprightly expression and humor. 
The following from Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
“Rose Leaves” illustrates the form: 
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A KISS 

Rose kissed me today. 

Will she kiss me tomorrow? 
Let it be as it may, 
Rose kissed me today. 
But the pleasure gives way 

To a savour of sorrow ;— 
Rose kissed me today,— 

Will she kiss me tomorrow? 


CIRCE 


In the school of Coquettes 
Madam Rose is a scholar :— 

Oh, they fish with all nets 

In the school of Coquettes! 

When her brooch she forgets 
’Tis to show her new collar; 

In the school of Coquettes 
Madam Rose is a scholar! 

How readily the form lends itself to witty 
take-offs and humor may be seen by doing 
over into triolets some well-known poem. 
Who was Wordsworth’s little girl who seri- 
ously incommoded her parents by an un- 
timely death? Ah yes, Lucy Gray. 

LUCY GRAY 
Little Lucy was drowned ; 

What a fate to o’ertake her! 
Though they searched all around, 
Little Lucy was drowned. 

Just a footprint they found: 

She had gone to her Maker. 
Little Lucy was drowned; 

What a fate to o’ertake her. 


Here is parody of sense, though not, cer- 
tainly, of form. It shows how impossible 
it would be to treat anything with entire 
seriousness in triolet form. 


The Rondel 


More complicated is the rondel, of four- 
teen lines. Here the first and second lines, 
used as a refrain, are repeated in the eighth 
and ninth, and in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth, so that there are in reality only ten 
rhymes to find, or two sets of five rhyme- 
words each. The refrain must not break 
the continuity of thought, and should, if 
possible, be welded into the structure. The 
normal rhyme-scheme is a-b-b-a-a-b-a-b-a- 
b-b-a-a-b. This scheme has been rather 
liberally treated by English writers, as may 
be seen from the examples quoted. The 
following from Charles D’Orleans (1391- 
1465) was translated by Mr. Andrew Lang: 


RONDEL 


Strengthen, my Love, this castle of my heart, 
And with some store of pleasure give me 
aid, 
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For Jealousy, with all them of his part, 

Strong siege about my weary tower has 

laid. 

Nay, if to break his bands thou art afraid, 
Too weak to make his cruel force depart, 
Strengthen at least this castle of my heart, 

And with some store of pleasure give me 


aid. 
Nay, let not Jealousy, for all his art 
Be master, and the tower in ruin laid, 
That still, ah Love! thy gracious rule 
obeyed. 
Advance, and give me succor of thy part; 
Strengthen, my Love, this castle of my heart. 
Mr. Lang, as can be seen, not only has 
altered the rhyme-scheme, but has so far 
yielded to the difficulty of making form and 
sense meet as to modify the final refrain. 
The changing of a word or two in the re- 
frain lines is very common, not only in 
English, but in the French originals. Mr. 
Dobson, whom I should make no apology 
for quoting often, since he did much to in- 
troduce these forms, and used them inimit- 
ably—Mr. Dobson also takes liberties, some- 
times going so far as to change the number 
of lines. 
THE WANDERER 
Love comes back to his vacant dwelling,— 
The old, old Love that we knew of yore! 
We see him stand by the open door 


With his great eyes sad and his bosom 
swelling. 


He makes as though in our arms repelling, 
He fain would lie as he lay before ;— 
Love comes back to his vacant dwelling,— 
The old, old Love that we knew of yore! 


Ah, who shall help us from over-telling 

That sweet forgotten, forbidden lore! 

E’en as we doubt in our hearts once more, 
With a rush of tears to our eyelids welling, 
Love comes back to his vacant dwelling. 

This example is perfect except for the 
omission of the last line. Perhaps Mr. 
Dobson felt that so much repetition hurt the 
poem. He was so much the artist and so 
delicate in his workmanship that he always 
considered the production of a satisfactory 
poem of more importance than absolute 
compliance with rules. 


The Rondeau, or Rondo 


Akin to the rondel is the rondeau or 
rondo, It consists of thirteen iambic lines 
of eight or ten syllables divided into three 
stanzas of five, three, and five lines. At the 
end of the second and third stanzas the first 
(Continued on page 59) 
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Selling Your English Rights 


By F. RUPERT CREW 


Not every American story, or story written by an American, 1s 
adapted to the English markets—but so many of them are that it will 


pay every writer over here to study the English markets. 


This article 


has been especially prepared for the needs of Writer’s Dicest readers 
by an English writer who knows his subject. 


During my correspondence with many 
American writers, and several of my Eng- 
lish friends now residing in America, I have 
frequently been asked by them to prepare 
an article listing markets that would be pre- 
pared to consider their work — especially 
fiction. This, thanks to the editor of THE 
WriteEr’s Dicest, I have much pleasure in 
so doing; for I believe that, apart from 
the requests of my friends, there are many 
writers in the United States who are de- 
sirous of reaping the double profits from 
their work by selling again to England. 

At the outset, however, I think I had 
better advise my readers that there are cer- 
tain copyright laws and editorial rules of 
some magazines that have to be reckoned 
with. Not every magazine in England will 
buy from a writer residing in the States 
a story that has been previously published 
in an American Magazine; while the case is 
sometimes reversed by an American journal 
desiring to purchase all rights for a lump 
sum. Others, still, will sometimes insist on 
simultaneous publication in both countries 
if a writer wishes to sell his work to both 
:ngland and America. However, these 
tiresome restrictions do not happen in every 
case, happily; and more often than not it 
is quite an easy matter for a writer to sell 
his work to both markets without any great 
difficulty. Which is only just. 

The main thing is to avoid submitting 
material to publications that circulate in 
both countries—even though they may hap- 
pen to be the best known and to pay the 
biggest prices. Nevertheless, there are those 
journals and magazines, which, although 
lesser known, have no inter-country circu- 
lations, yet pay very well. Apart from this, 
the publicity gained by the writer who sells 
his work to both countries can scarcely be 
overestimated. 

The purpose of this article will be, there- 


fore, to list some of those journals and 
magazines that possess (at the moment of 
writing) no recognized circulation in Amer- 
ica, and those that will (probably by ar- 
rangement with the writer) deal with him 
fairly over the matter of copyright. How- 
ever, I would add this caution: that a 


‘writer sending his work to England should 


always clearly state whether it has been ac- 
cepted or published in the United States of 
America, and whether the publication has 
an English circulation or not. Details of 
the actual rights sold had also better be 
mentioned, in order that a writer may fully 
protect himself. If on the other hand, a 
story is not accepted or published before 
it leaves on its destination to England, the 
writer should inform an editor exactly what 
rights he wishes to sell. 

It should scarcely be necessary for me to 
remind my readers that self-addressed en- 
velopes should be enclosed with every man- 
uscript together with sufficient postage. Or- 
dinary United States of America stamps 
for return mail are of no use in England, 
so International Reply Coupons must be 
obtained and sent instead. 

I propose to commence my markets list 
by mentioning three important newspaper 
syndicates that are generally prepared to 
accept and pay outright for material from 
outside contributors : 

Newspaper Features, Ltd., 8, Princess 
Street, Westminster, London, S, W.1., 
needs real life stories, not foreign adven- 
ture, but powerful human narratives with 
a popular appeal. Will accept stories of 
about 2,500 words, and serials of 50,000 
words that are suitable for up-to-date Brit- 
ish and Colonial newspapers. 

The Northern Newspaper Syndicate, 
Kendal, England, supplies material of all 
kinds to newspapers, magazines, and re- 
views. Especially needs short stories of 
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about 3,000 words of an original kind. Does 
not desire commonplace fiction, though ac- 
tion and atmosphere should not be foreign. 
The syndicate will be pleased to hear from 
writers at all times, and will be found in- 
variably courteous and fair dealing. 

Many a struggling mute, inglorious 
writer has been helped up the ladder to 
fame by Tillotson’s Newspaper Literature 
Bureau, Bolton, Lancashire, England. It 
welcomes short fiction of about 3,000 words, 
and storyettes of not more than 2,000 words 
—-settings anywhere, but Great Britain pre- 
ferred. The themes mostly desired are 
love, adventure, mystery, romance, and 
tragedy, but not too heavily touched. Seri- 
als also considered—52,000 words that have 
a wide appeal and an English setting. 

All the above companies pay on accept- 
ance, and usually at fair rates. I most par- 
ticularly recommend their cultivation by 
the young and unknown writer. He will in- 
variably receive fair play from their hands. 

Messers Cassell & Co., Ltd., La Belle 
Sauvage, London, E. C. 4, is an old, though 
important publishing house which, apart 
from publishing all kinds of work in vol- 
ume form, issues several fiction-magazines. 
Cassell’s Magazine is well known and one 
of the oldest magazines still in existence. 
Although the bulk of the material it ac- 
cepts is of the first-class order, many “first 
stories” have appeared among its pages. If 
you feel you have something really good, 
send it along to Mr. Newman Flower, the 
editor, who is very kind to beginners, and 
if he cannot use it in this magazine, per- 
haps he will be able to use it in one of these 
—also edited by him: The Corner Maga- 
sine, which offers a steady market for first- 
class fiction that is clean; The New Maga- 
sine, similar in style, which desires stories 
of human interest, adventure, and romance 
(not historical). No sex stories (unless 
they are very delicately handled) are used 
in any of the Cassell publications. For 
these magazines payment is usually by ar- 
rangement on liberal terms. The Penny 
Magazine, also edited by Mr. Flower, con- 
tains many stories by young writers, and 
as it is issued weekly, it offers an excep- 
tionally good opportunity for the young 
writer to “make good.” Stories of from 
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1,500 to 4,000 words are desired, and they 
should be of wide appeal, dramatic, or serio- 
comic in character. Payment is usually by 
arrangement. If a writer prefers, he may 
address his work to the fiction editor of 
Messrs. Cassell’s, who will read his work 
carefully and pass it on to that magazine 
for which he considers it most suitable. 


Perhaps the largest publishing house in 
London is known as The Amalgamated 
Press, Ltd., Fleetway House, Farrington 
Street, E.C.4. This firm issues about sev- 
enty-two publications—of all kinds. It is 
not possible, or practical, to enumerate these 
magazines and journals in the space at my 
disposal, so I will content myself by briefly 
analyzing those publications which I con- 
sider worthy of my readers’ consideration. 
The London Magazine has been in existence 
for many years, and is one that is always 
in the market for first-class work, prin- 
cipally short stories, 2,000 to 5,000 words. 
No particular type required, and the kind 
used is generally varied, humorous, dra- 
matic, and light, entertaining stories; all 
receive the same consideration providing 
they are well constructed, well written, and 
contain good plots and characterization. 
Payment is never less than three guineas 
per thousand words, a guinea, be it remem- 
bered, being equivalent to about five dollars, 
and prompt attention is given to all manu- 
scripts. 

Another exceptionally good market to the 
young writer of promise is provided by the 
Pictorial Magazine, issued weekly by the 
same house. Many “first stories” appear 
in this magazine, and its editor is always 
courteous and kind to beginners. It re- 
quires light and dramatic stories of general 
popular appeal, also detective tales, all of 
which vary between 2,000 and 4,000 words. 
Payment is thirty shillings per thousand 
words, the shilling being twenty-four cents 
under normal exchange rates. 


The Premier Magazine, another of The 
Amalgamated Press Publications, offers a 
good market for artistic yarns: It uses all 
classes of fiction, though it prefers those 
themes dealing with love and adventure, 
between 3,000 and 5,000 words. Payment 
varies, but is liberal. 
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The Red and Yellow Magazines (both un- 
der the same editorship at The Fleetway 
House), are both practically the same in 
their requirements, and contributions sent 
to either magazine are read with view to 
publication in either. As these magazines are 
issued fortnightly there is an excellent op- 
portunity for bright and exciting stories 
of adventure, mystery, and love. Both 
are essentially “railway journey” magazines, 
and so nothing dull or “high brow” will 
obtain a hearing. If you possess a story 
of gripping action, yet isn’t morbid, either 
of these magazines will gladly examine it. 
Payment is good. 

The Sunday Companion (also issued 
from the same firm) is a semi-religious 
journal that offers a steady market for 
short stories (not necessarily religious) of 
the clean, young love, heart-throb type of 
not more than 2,500 words. Best length, 
2,000 words. They are paid for at a good 
rate. 

Stories of a similar length but a little 
more religious in tone are acceptable to 
The Christian Herald, 6, Tudor Street, 
FE. C.4., and The Christian World, 13, Fleet 
Street, E.C.4., and Light In The House, 
t, Bouverie Street, London, E. C. 4., and 
The Catholic Fireside, 8, Bouverie Street, 
ECs 

The firm of George Newnes, Ltd., 8-11, 
Southampton Street, London, W.C., has 
built up an enormous publishing business 
upon the universal success gained by The 
Strand Magazine. It now publishes several 
magazines and journals which offer good 
scope to the young writer. The Strand 
Magazine is famous throughout the world, 
and contains work usually by famous 
writers; many American names appear 
therein. However, it is not unwilling to 
give the new writer a chance providing he 
can “deliver the goods.” It prefers stories 
with plenty of plot and exciting incident, 
or of a light, entertaining nature. Payment 
is high and prompt. 

The Grand Magazine, issued by the same 
firm, contains short stories of high quality 
though of no particular style—providing 
they possess good plots, are gripping, and 
well-told. Prompt decisions are a feature, 
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and young writers receive special attention. 
Lengths preferred, 2,000 to 10,000 words. 
Payment is excellent and on acceptance. 
The Happy Magazine (under the same 
editorship) is a humorous monthly. Bright, 
cheerful stories are only wanted, and they 
should aim to amuse and entertain. Best 


(Continued on page 58) 





THE WISH 

By Mauve Woop Henry. 
If a tricksy little fairy 
In a manner light and airy 
Waved a wand o’er me today, 
Offered me a wish, I’d say: 
“Give me words, words, words, 
Words that sing to beat the birds; 
Just a lot of words that rhyme 
I can use most any time; 
Syllables that scintillate 
I have had a hint of late 
Of what editors are buying 
In the latest versifying ; 
And it’s words, words, words, 
That I want most, lovely fairy, 
Hundreds of them—don’t be chary ; 
Words that skip and trip along, 
Made for rhythm, rhyme and song; 
Some I'll have alliterative— 
I would paralyze the native ; 
Also throw in six or seven 
Like the angels use in heaven; 
Profane words they use in—well, 
I don’t need them, they won’t sell; 
Just give me a heaping measure 
Of your choicest verbal treasure 
Of glinting, golden words, words, words ; 
Antonym and synonym, 
Winged words like seraphim, 
Full of dash and titillation, 
Sparkle, wit and coruscation ; 
Words that sizzle like sky-rockets 
Will put money in my pockets ; 
Money, money is the thing, 
Therefore I can use a string 
Of little, lilting words, words, words. 
There’s' no need to ask me whether 
I can put them all together— 
That’s the merest bagatelle— 
To write verses that will sell 
All I need’s a lot of words, words, words. 












Intimate Notes on Novel Writing 


The second of a series of articles on the craftsmanship of the novel 






by one who within a space of six months has sold his first novel and had 
two more ordered for book publication and a fourth for serialization. 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of “Other People’s Lives” and (ordered) “The Untenanted 
Heart” and “Bella Bids Herself Good-bye.” 


THE MODERN NOVEL AND ITS SCOPE 


When I set out to write a novel, I had 
thought there was so much to write about! 
But, alas, when I sit down at my typewriter 
I seem to have been mistaken. There is so 
little to write about! In the myriad novels 
I could point to, all subjects seem to have 
been covered in every conceivable way. My 
mind wanders over the entire novel world. 
I think of “She,” “Tarzan of the Apes,” 
“Mr. Brittling Sees It Through,” and all the 
remote subjects. How wonderful — and 
hopeless—it all seems to be able to write 
of unknown worlds! 

Then, after days of wrestling, I conclude 
it is even more wonderful to write of my 
known world, the familiar people who strug- 
gle and pass about me from day to day. 
If I could only portray my wife, my family, 
my neighbors, my friends—myself, as other 
people see me! 

So, I conclude, I am to write about Life 
as I see it, as I know it. 

How easy—to write about the things we 
know almost too well and see every day! 
Is it? 

No, it is not. These things are so much a 
part of ourselves that it becomes a most 
difficult task to detach them and see them as 
though they were not a part of ourselves; 


to see them as the average person will 
recognize them. 
Here again we learn something. For we 


have been in fear of telling people some- 
thing they already know. Never fear that. 
People don’t know that they know most 
things until they are presented to them by 
the artist. And that is just what fine art 
consists in: Presenting life in such an au- 
thentic manner that all who pass by with 
seeing eyes will recognize what has been 
latent in their own consciousness. 

All people have their soul marks. Artists 
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must learn what they are and how to depict 
them. This is what in the painting or the 
photograph is called the “likeness.” How 
seldom do we see a real likeness. It is sim- 
ply a piece of one’s personality sticking out 
from the flat picture. Most photographers 
and many painters suppress our personali- 
ties by making us assume unnatural postures 
and vacant expressions. The parallel in 
fiction is the many smooth compositions, 
almost coldly perfect in form, that offer 
embalmed portrayals of character. 

Artistic effort is a failure, unless the por- 
trait lives and expresses the subject’s per- 
sonality. We might better say, that the 
portrayal must so engage the attention of 
the object—onlooker, reader, what you will 
—that he comes to participate in and share 
its emotional life. 

As I look about me, read and study the 
novels of the day, I find the field in a rather 
hectic and chaotic state. Every other no- 
velist seems to be going it alone, almost. 
We seem to have no classic model or pre- 
eminent master. Heaven help us, if we 
should be so ill-advised as to choose one of 
the great mid-Victorians as our master or 
model! On every side we hear names that 
are offered like audible despairing gestures : 
Sherwood Anderson, Edgar Lee Masters, 
Theodore Dreiser, Joseph Hergesheimer, 
Rebecca West, Sinclair Lewis. There’s pot- 
pouri for you! Read “Many Marriages,” 
“The Genius,” “Java Head,” “The Judge,” 
and “Main Street.” It may cure you effect- 
ually of novel-writing. It most certainly 
cannot illuminate your quest. Such a hodge- 
podge of form, treatment, subject matter, 
morals, methods, viewpoints, theories and 
formlessness, one may hazard, was never 
gathered together in all the ages of litera- 
ture that the world has known. 
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The Groping New Writers 


Yet, they all seem in earnest. They may 
be groping, but they do not seem to be seek- 
ing novelty, as much as some more effec- 
tive manner and method of expression. Our 
poetry is going through the same throes, 
and our painting is diseased with geometrics. 
So is our sculpture. 

As the groping novelist, I am seeking co- 
herent results. I am trying not to damn a 
work merely because the creator has 
achieved novelty. Is his resultant work 
truly artistic? The mere fact that he is an 
interpreter is not enough. He may have 
interpreted material in such a restricted 
manner that only himself understands what 
it is all about; or a restricted group of tech- 
nicians; or a larger body of people who are 
sympathetically inclined toward him rather 
than toward his particular work. I demand 
more. Not only must I understand and feel 
what he is driving at, but also the average 
intelligent and artistically-inclined reader 
must share my understanding and enthu- 
siasm. 


When the Writer Fails 


I repeat to myself: I must portray Life 
by means of words and phrases arranged 
so as to form a picture composition. If the 
result is a readily recognizable picture, then 
my aim, my purpose and my goal is attained. 
If the result is not a living picture to the 
average eye and mind, then—no matter how 
much I personally believed it to be so—I 
have failed! 

Thus far at least am I a revolutionist. 
[ allow every man his methods, his tech- 
nique, his form—if he can get away with it. 
Ignore rules and write any way you choose 
—but obey the Laws of appeal, of Art, of 
Fiction. 

When Sherwood Anderson, for instance, 
asks me to accept his “hero” as a sane, al- 
most normal man, and not a perverted psy- 
copathic subject, I simply cannot do it. An- 
lerson will argue that his hero is drawn 
psycho-analytically correct. Perhaps, but in 
the novel we are not interpreting Life in 
symbols of psycho-analysis, but in terms of 


common understanding and everyday ex- 
perience. When we are compelled to attend 
a clinic in order to understand our litera- 
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ture, then we may as well look forward to- 
ward the full enjoyment of our ripened 
maturity in an asylum. 

If readers want psycho-medico reading, 
let them read Freud, undiluted by an anae- 
mic thread of fiction. But I object to hav- 
ing animated cadavers go through the an- 
tics of the living for hundreds of pages and 
then have the fake doctor of medico-litera- 
ture assure me that this is Life. Of course, 
it is not Fiction. Books like that remind 
me of my disappointment as a boy when I 
went to “medicine shows,” where the man 
started out with all the paraphernalia of a 
gorgeous entertainment, but brought out his 
panaceas and talked the rest of the evening 
trying to convince us that we all had worms 
and needed his medicine! 


“So Difficult to Be New” 

The younger generation is more afraid 
of being called old-fashioned than it is of 
death. That is why we find it so often 
strained into grotesqueness in its effort to 
do something new—and odd. It is so easy 
to be odd, and so difficult to be new. 

Now I look to two more recent works of 
fiction and my admiration is roused. I have 
in mind “Lummox” and “Riceyman Steps.” 
In both of these novels I feel that true fic- 
tional greatness was achieved. The small 
has been made great. That which men and 
women pass by in their daily round without 
even seeing has been made the object of the 
epic. In the big hulk and lummox of an 
ignorant servant who was only noticed when 
she had brought discomfort and was thought 
to have only a lumbering body and no soul 
at all—Fannie Hurst has uncovered an un- 
guessed soul! And in “Riceyman Steps,” 
Arnold Bennett has vividly revealed the in- 
most drama of a Little Man. 

It takes positive literary art to make the 
dumb speak and the mute expressive. The 
tragic secrets of the soul lie deeply buried 
and do not readily come to the lips or into 
the outward actions of either men or char- 


acters. Yet it is those very secrets that are 
most vital in documenting the human 
comedy. 


“Drawing to Scale” 
Telling an interesting and vital story of 
seemingly small or narrow people, is largely 
(Continued on page 57) 
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Oh, What’s the User 


A Radario Comedy in One Act 


By LILLIAN TAFT MAIZE 


This is the prize winning Radario in the Radario Writing Contest conducted 


by WriTER’s DiIGEsT. 


This Radario has been broadcast with splendid effect by 


Broadcasting Station WLW, Cincinnati, and by the Portland (Oregon) Journal. 


ScENE: The home of one of the mem- 
bers of the Women’s Civic Improvement 
Club, in a large city between Boston and 
San Francisco. 

T1ME: The present. 

CHARACTERS : 
Mrs. Bigsbee......... President of the Club 


Mrs. Somerville ]) Prominent members, 
Mrs. Lowell whose voices are 
Mrs. Green | often heard. 


Lieut. Donoghue....A representative of the 
Police Department. 


Other Members. ...Unimportant, but whose 
voices swell the chorus 
from time to time. 

(As the play begins there is a confused 
murmur of voices, for the meeting has not 
yet begun, and the members are chatting. 
They are interrupted by the sharp tapping 
of the president’s gavel.) 

Mrs. Bigsbee (in an authoritative tone) : 
The meeting will please come to order! 

(There is an immediate cessation of the 
chatting, with the exception of Mrs. Somer- 
ville’s decisive voice, which goes on steadily. ) 
Mrs. Somerville: And so I said to her, 

“But don’t you understand that people are 
going to talk?” 

Mrs. Green: 
that ? 

Mrs. Somerville: Well, my dear, I never 
was so surprised in all my life— 

Mrs. Bigsbee (rapping): The meeting 
has been called to order! 

Mrs. Somerville: And I want you to 
promise me that you won’t tell a soul, be- 
cause I’m not the kind who likes to go 
around spreading such— 

Mrs. Bigsbee (sarcastically): If the 
ladies will be so good as to postpone their 
visit until another time, we will take up 
the business of the meeting! 

Mrs. Green: Oh pshaw! Just when we 
were having such a good time! 

Mrs. Bigsbee: If it meets with your ap- 
proval, ladies, we will dispense with the 
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And what did she say to 


reading of the minutes and reports of com- 
mittees this afternoon, for we are to have 
the pleasure of an address by Lieutenant 
Donoghue, of the Police Department, of our 
city. As you are all aware, the department 
is sending representatives to speak before 
the various organizations of our community, 
in order that we may more intelligently co- 
operate with them in their enforcement of 
the traffic rules. The Women’s Civic Im- 
provement Club is always ready to stand 
behind any effort looking to the betterment 
of civic conditions, so it is with great pleas- 
ure, ladies, that I introduce to you Lieu- 
tenant Timothy Donoghue, who will speak 
to us on “Our Traffic Rules and Their En- 
forcement.” 
(Loud applause.) 

Mrs. Somerville: I call this a waste of 
time. I know the traffic rules by heart! 

Mrs. Lowell: That man can’t tell me 
anything! I’ve driven a car for two years! 

Mrs. Green (gaspingly): Oh mercy! 
That’s the very officer who arrested me for 
speeding last summer! 

Mrs. Bigsbee (rapping): Order! 
we are ready, Lieutenant Donoghue. 

Lieutenant Donoghue (coughing, clear- 
ing his throat loudly to cover his embarrass- 
ment): Now the Chief sent me down here 
to talk to you women about th’ abservance 
of th’ traffic laws, and though I’m not much 
of a speaker I’ll do me best. In the first 
place, I notice that women is all inclined 
to drive too fast. Ivery automobile is 
equipped wid a speedometer, be means of 
which a driver can tell how fast he’s goin’! 
Wan woman told me she niver paid ony at- 
tention to th’ speedometer. Says I: “How 
do you ixpict to keep within th’ limit,” I 
says, “if you don’t watch th’ speedometer ?” 
And says she: “I can tell be the wind! If 
it blows me hat off I’m goin’ too fast!” 


Now 
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(There is a faint ripple of laughter, then 

Mrs. Green speaks indignantly) : 

Mrs. Green: I always watch my speed- 
ometer, but when you officers catch up with 
me you say I’m going faster than I am! 

Lieut. Donoghue (with a chuckle): 
That’s what they ahl say! And that’s why 
we’re goin’ around givin’ these talks. Folks 
is gettin’ too careless. Not only in speed 
but in iverything else. ’Tis safe to say that 
not half the folks that’s drivin’ automobiles 
knows the rules governin’ right of way at 
street intersections. Now whin you’re ap- 
proachin’ an intersection, the right of way 
belongs to the car that’s comin’ from yer 
right, and— 

Mrs. Lowell (excitedly): Then why 
don’t they give me my right of way when 
I’m coming from their right? 

Mrs. Somerville: That’s right, why don’t 
they? Just the other day I stopped my car 
right square in the middle of the street to 
give the right of way to a car that was com- 
ing from the right, and didn’t a car that 
was coming from my left run right into me 
and— 

Mrs. Bigsbee (rapping sharply) : Order! 
Lieutenant Donoghue is giving the talk this 
afternoon! 

Lieut. Donoghue (coughing and clearing 
his throat): Well now, another thing that 
causes accidents is running too close to the 
car ahead. A driver should stay at least 
six feet behind th’ car before, so that— 

Mrs. Green: That’s what I always tell 
Mr. Green, but he says if you want to get 
anywhere nowadays you’ve got to keep 
going! 

Mrs. Somerville (tartly): And if you 
want us to keep six feet apart, why do the 
traffic officers yell at us to “keep moving” 
if we’re more than six inches apart at street 
crossings ? 

Mrs. Lowell (bitingly): And J should 
like to know what right the traffic officers 
have to yell at anybody! The other day I 
happened to kill my engine on a busy cor- 
ner, and the way that officer talked was 
simply terrible!. I think something ought 
to be done about it! 


(There is a loud babel of voices, punctu- 
ated by the rapping of the president’s gavel. 
Order is finally restored.) 
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Mrs. Bigsbee (severely): This is not an 
open meeting! We are trying to listen to 
an address by Lieutenant Donoghue! I 
trust we shall have no further interruptions! 

Lieut. Donoghue (clearing his throat 
nervously): Another wan of th’ rules that 
is not bein’ obeyed is the wan raygardin’ 
parkin’ in th’ congested disthrict. The time 
is limited in certain sections, and there are 
signs that plainly tells how long you dare 
park, but it seems the women folks does 
not believe in signs! (He laughs loudly, 
but as his joke does not meet with any re- 
sponse, he coughs, clears his throat and 
continues:) Now in the thirty-minute dis- 
thrict, f’r instance, we are taggin’ cars the 
whole day long, because the women goes 
into the stores and stays an hour or two at 
a time, an’— 

Mrs. Lowell: Well, will you please tell 
us how anyone can do any shopping in 
thirty minutes? Yesterday I went into 
Martin’s, and they were having a wonderful 
sale of capes, but right in the midst of my 
looking I had to go out and move my car, 
and when I got back there wasn’t a single 
cape left in my size! 

Mrs. Bigsbee (rapping): If you please, 
ladies, allow the speaker to finish his talk, 
after which there will be an opportunity for 
discussion ! 

Lieut. Donoghue: Well, as I was sayin’, 
there is streets where parkin’ is limited to 
thirty minutes, but there’s plinty of streets 
outside the congested disthrict where you 
can park for two hours, and onybody that 
can’t get their shopping done in thirty 
minutes can go just a little farther and— 

Mrs. Somerville: A little farther! Huh! 
About two miles farther! As I was saying 
to my husband this very morning, a person 
might as well walk all the way from home 
as to— 

Mrs. Bigsbee (rapping): Order! 

Lieut. Donoghue: I'll not be takin’ much 
more of your time, but there’s a few more 
points the Chief wants mentioned, and wan 
of them’s the rule which prohibits parkin’ in 
front of public buildings, theaytres, ho-tels— 

Mrs. Green (indignantly): That’s the 
most ridiculous thing I ever heard of ! Why, 
they even include churches, and my hus- 
(Continued on page 55) 














The Complete Writing Equipment 


Fourth of a series of articles on fitting your den for efficient authorship— 


by a successful short story writer and business woman. 
By EDNA HERRON 
ON PREPARING YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Manuscript covers are an abomination. 
I do not know of any use for them in this 
connection, except in the preparation of 
plays and photoplays. The acts in a play 
are bound separately in a cover, punched 
and fastened on the left side with staples 
or permanently with a fastening machine, 
or tied with tape. This is for convenience 
in using; but to bind or cover any. other 
kind of manuscript for publication is un- 
necessary and does not add to its appear- 
ance. 

An artistic page requires uniform mar- 
gins, spacing, paging; even the indentures 
for paragraphs and “set-ins” must be ex- 
actly the same. A syllable must not be 
separated at the end of a line—a word as 
rarely as possible—and a misspelled word is 
enough to condemn it irrevocably. And 
rightly so. Use a dictionary or a Thesaurus, 
or invest in an expert’s services if there is 
danger of a misspelled word appearing in 
the finished product. 


The Words to a Page 


Estimating words in a manuscript is done 
in various ways, but I have found the fol- 
lowing simple procedure very satisfactory: 
Count the number of lines on three average 
pages. Count the number of words in one 
line on each of three average pages. Mul- 
tiply to get the number on one average 
page ; then multiply by the number of pages. 
If the work runs very irregularly, as is 
the case where there is much dialogue and 
broken lines, get the average on one of the 
broken pages and the average on a solid 
page. You will find that the pages fall 
generally into two groups, the solid and 
broken. It is then an easy matter to get 
the total of each group and add the two 
together. Furthermore, if your spacing 
and margins are uniform, as they should be, 
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you will soon be able to estimate the number 
of words on a page without counting. Mul- 
tiply this by the number of your pages, 
which quickly verifies the more carefully 
ascertained total as above. 

In mailing out manuscripts the only safe 
way is to keep an exact account of the 
transaction. This business is just as im- 
portant as the preparation of the manu- 
script. It is necessary to be exact, for 
trouble galore may come from a confused 
record, or no record at all, of this important 
part of the writer’s work. A good sized 
index card is needed for convenience in 
writing all the information needed. 


A Practical Manuscript Record 


The following method is suggestive only, 
as the ruling and information upon the 
card may be arranged to suit the individual 
user. Place the title of the story at the 
top, above the red line, for quick identifi- 
action. The regular cards come ruled across 
the card. In addition to this, draw lines 
up and down, dividing it into five columns, 
of necessary widths, for date, name of 
publication sent to, number of words, post- 
age, and remarks. 

Another column may be added to ad- 
vantage giving place where name of publi- 
cation can be found; this by reference shows 
why you sent story to that particular pub- 
lication and sometimes saves a great deal of 
time later in locating the information. The 
reverse side of the card may be utilized by 
memoranda of names and addresses of 
prospective markets for the same story in 
case it comes back. It is advisable to state 
here also the source of information, for 
possible future reference. 

If a manuscript becomes soiled, re-type 
it. You can not afford to have it show its 


(Continued on page 55) 
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The Writer and Self Criticism 


On the importance of being able to get the proper 
perspective on one’s characters and background. 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


The editor of a famous magazine once 
said to me of a more or less famous writer 
of the day, ““W—— is a queer chap. He has 
no power to judge his own work and thinks 
that everything he writes is equally good.” 

In fact, W was ‘most erratic in that 
respect, for while he wrote many stories 
that instantly won popular acclaim, much 
that he offered to editors was of a decidedly 
amateurish sort. , 

I sometimes fancy, from my correspon- 
dence, that a good many “W——’s” are 
abroad in the land today. So many writers 
seem wholly unable to judge their own 
work. Some, recognizing this defect in 
themselves, ask me how they may be able to 
determine the quality of their work. 

I think there is only one way.“If a writer 
cannot visualize his creation, he cannot de- 
termine its quality. With this visualization 
must be a measure of judgment as to its 
appeal. 

Let us take as an illustration something 
with which we are all familiar, Dickens’ 
“Christmas Carol.” Would this story in it- 
self be so appealing if Dickens had not first 
laid in so carefully, and so compellingly, the 
portrait of old Scrooge, and then have pic- 
tured his environment, and brought the two 
into such perfect harmony. Even the most 
careless reader must visualize Scrooge as a 
real character of flesh and blood, although 
somewhat atrophied, to be sure, by the 
gnawing canker of his miserliness. 

And the setting fits the man: The bare, 
cold office, the clerk shivering over his 
apology of a fire, Scrooge’s reception of 
those who come to enlist him in a Christ- 
mas charity, and then his cheerless rooms, 
presently to be invaded by the ghost of 
Marley—all these present a composite pic- 
ture that impresses itself upon the mind of 
the reader so that with the mind’s eye he 
visualizes the whole. 

The “Christmas Carol” never would have 
been the familiar household story that it is 
today if Dickens had merely told us that a 





man named Scrooge sat in his cold office on 
Christmas eve, showing a repellant attitude 
toward those with whom he came in contact, 
and finally going home to his rooms. There 
would have been nothing to visualize. The 
man we would have known by name—noth- 
ing more. The office would have been 
merely a London office, his rooms merely 
dingy London chambers. 

The writer who attempts to impress his 
characters upon the reader merely by giving 
name and location—as might be done in a 
telephone directory—gives nothing that can 
be visualized, nothing that conveys any new 
picture to his reader. To determine for 
himself whether the characterization and 
setting are good he has only to look away 
from the written page and try if he can con- 
jure up any real picture of the man and the 
place that he has attempted to portray. He 
may find that he has such in mind, but he 
has not proved this by the written words. 
If he cannot make his mental image fit per- 
fectly with the written description, then his 
effort is a failure. 

But this is not all in characterization and 
setting. The man and the environment must 
be in keeping with the tale that is to be told. 
To accomplish this, lengthy descriptions are 
not necessary. Often a thoroughly good 
portrait may be painted by a mere allusion 
here and there to some characteristic, some 
feature, some trick of manner. These, at 
intervals laid one upon another with skillful 
hand, eventually will make the finished por- 
trait. But as each stroke is made upon the 
canvas the writer must continually ask him- 
self whether this is adding to the picture in 
a manner that he himself can visualize. And 
when it is completed, if the character does 
not stand forth as a real human being— 
more complete in every detail than a mere 
photograph would be, because the mind and 
character must be shown as well as the 
physical and outward seeming—the effort 
has somehow fallen short. _, 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Our Story Start Contest 

The Story-Start Contest is still on. Prizes 
for February were awarded to Mr. St. Claire 
Garwood, of Xenia, Ohio, and Miss Dorothy 
Randall, of New Jersey. Their selections 
of ideal story openings, as judged by condi- 
tions stated in “The Ideal Course in Short- 
Story Writing,” appear elsewhere in this 
issue. Now pick yours, after reading our 
notice on page 61. 





Starting ’Em in the Stories 

We are indebted to a reader for the fol- 
lowing clipping from Collier's, the editor of 
which had found this sentence in a recent 
paper: “The robbers ran to a waiting car, 
parked at the curb with the engine running, 
forced in the clutch, threw out the gears, 
and made their getaway.” “It’s a pity,” 
comments Collier's, “that so few writers 
know how to start an automobile. Fiction 
writers, particularly female fiction writers, 
never seem to know what to do in print 
with a clutch pedal and change-speed lever. 
We have seen many a beautiful heroine get 
out of a tight place via the motor car route 
—but nary a one whose getaway was really 
convincing to us. We always had the feel- 
ing that they started on high with the emer- 
gency set, and that the villain caught them 
with a stalled engine. We believe that more 
gears have been stripped in short stories in 
the last twenty years than by all the careless 
drivers in the world.” 

Right there’s the point. When one con- 
siders that there are three or four times as 
many writers as there are automobile driv- 
ers, we think the writers get off pretty well. 
It shows remarkable restraint, tremendous 
force of character on the part of writers, 
too. Stripping a gear in a story is far less 





devastating than stripping one in the 
suburbs; and since the effects one gets with 
a paragraph of this kind is nothing short of 
startling, the temptation is irresistible to— 
to cast discretion to the winds and not only 
throw out the gears but everything else that 
is lying around loose. 





The Young Depender 


A variation on the usual experience of 
the young depender, as told by Mrs. Blake 
a number or two ago, is that complained of 
by Edgar Allan Poe, in a new letter recently 
discovered, written at the beginning of his 
career, when he had not long been upon the 
Southern Literary Messenger. “Your 
opinion” (he is writing to Judge Beverly 
Tucker, who was a friend of Poe’s pub- 
lisher, and a sort of lay critic) “of ‘The 
Manuscript Found in a Bottle’ is just. The 
tale was written some years ago, and was 
one among the first I ever wrote. I have 
met with no one, with the exception of 
yourself and P. P. Cooke, of Winchester, 
whose judgment concerning these tales I 
place any value upon. Generally, people 
praise extravagantly those of which I am 
ashamed, and pass in silence what I fancy to 
be worthy.” 





The Point of View 


Edward J. O’Brien, in an introduction to 
his “Best Short Stories of 1923,” laments 
the tendency toward standardization, and 
says that “if the short story is to be stan- 
dardized, I suggest that New York business 
men might well erect an assembling plant 
upon University Heights, or any suitable 
location which they may choose, and offer 
prizes for the inventor of the cheapest and 
most durable model. . . . But if the short- 
story is a work of art, let us proceed in a 
different manner.” 

Now John Cournos, collaborating with 
Mr. O’Brien in “The Best British Short 
Stories of 1923,” picks up this same idea 
and has something to say on “escape” that 
we want to put before our readers. Es- 
cape is a much used, and abused, word in 
present-day discussion of current literature. 
But Mr. Cournos’ analysis of the idea em- 
phasizes so strongly our own view of the 
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transcendent importance of each author ap- 
proaching every piece of work from a spe- 
cific, sharply defined intellectual or spiritual 
point of view, that we want to present it 
here where all may read it. First about 
the principle of escape: 

“Standardized life does not appear to 
make for standards in art. Limitations im- 
posed upon human nature by the machine” 
(the demand for formula fiction) “have 
produced curious effects in that the artists, 
the first to react, have sought escape in a 
riot of individualism. As often, in times 
of physical danger, the individual sees pros- 
pect of escape in personal initiative, in fend- 
ing for himself, so in time of social danger 
the artist instinctively gropes to save his 
soul in his own way... .” 





The Writer and Escape 


If all this sounds abstract and unpractical, 
make it your task for the day to read on 
through to the end of this editorial. The 
beginning ewriter has evérything told him 
usually except first principles, which sound 
so useless, yet without which no story can 
have that substance and that significance 
that every story to be successful must have. 
And of these first principles, that of the 
writer’s point of view toward his art and 
his materials is of first importance. 

Well then, “one man finds escape in pre- 
senting pictures of life as antithetic to the 
life the artist has escaped from as it is pos- 
sible to attain. This has been called ‘ro- 
mantic escape,’ or ‘wish fulfilment.’ 

“Another finds escape in the act of es- 
cape itself. This is not such a paradox as 
it sounds. It merely means that the artist 
finds an exhilaration, a joy, in presenting 
types who are in revolt against the status 
quo imposed upon society by a mechanical 
order. Such an artist sees only the pleasure 
of existence in struggle, and makes of this 
struggle an end in itself. 

“A third finds escape in acceptance, from 
which, indeed, the espouser of rebels, just 
mentioned, is an inevitable reaction. And 
by acceptance I do not mean the artist’s ac- 
quiescence in the conditions of life, but quite 
another thing, his acceptance of them as 
objective materials for his art. An objec- 
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tive picture need not be less but more po- 
tent as a criticism of life, inasmuch as de- 
tached truth, free of preconceptions, is the 
more likely to stir the spectator’s, or the 
reader’s, imagination to active participation 
in the unspoken protest.” 





The Writer and Acquiescence 


This, of course does not account for all 
the writers. “There is another kind of ac- 
ceptance—hardly an escape—which, unfor- 
tunately, is only too prevalent both in Eng- 
land and’ America; that is, the pragmatic 
acceptance, acquiescence in art toward that 
commercial device known as the law of de- 
mand and supply, which covers a multitude 
of sins. For such as accept, and conform 
to this law—not that, at heart, they believe 
in the picture—life is a rosy affair, in 
which, in the end of things, every hero 
comes home to roost with his heroine: I 
said, this was hardly an escape. Certainly 
not for the author, who obtains his per- 
sonal escape with the money which such 
profitable fantasies enable him to earn.” 

This latter classification covers the popu- 
lar short-story writer, the commercial-maga- 
zine success, such as we dare say nine out of 
ten of our readers desire to become, and 
very properly too. There is nothing igno- 
ble in approaching the short-story form with 
a desire to become successful in the sense 
that Zona Gale, say, is successful. The 
ignoble thing is the being unwilling to get 
down to the brass-tack thinking necessary 
to analyze the short-story medium and get 
a philosophic grasp of the thing one is work- 
ing with. 

Now you may not like the idea involved 
in the principle of escape; we are not sure 
it is a final explanation of the artistic im- 
pulse or the direction which it takes. But 
you can take the analysis which Mr. Cour- 
nos states so admirably and give it any 
name you choose, and his classifications will 
still afford a very satisfactory conception 
of the points of view from which all suc- 
cessful writers are going to operate. And 
in adopting it one is going to clarify the 
whole business of getting a grasp of char- 
acters and material and giving one’s story 
direction and motivation. 
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SLASHES AND PUFFS 
By La TOUCHE HANCOCK 


A little bit of instruction, a little bit. of advice, a little bit of amusement, and a Kittle 
stroll in the Garden of Memory, where bloom the flowers of experience, bitter and sweet— 
where the saddest words are not “Good Bye,’ but “Do You Remember?” 
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A FEW APRILISMS 


By the time this screed sees the light it 
will be, I hope, April, and, as every poet 
turns to an abundance of verse about this 
time, there seems to be no reason why I 
shouldn’t, and so: 


ONCE AGAIN! 
“O frabjous day! Calloo! 
Out comes the April sun! 
The lark trills high, the swallows fly, 
(Soon now the hot-cross bun!) 
The blithe bee hums, and baseball comes, 
The leaves are on the trees, 
The curly lambs frisk by their dams, 
(Not dreaming of green peas!) 
The daisies peep, and rhubarb’s cheap, 
Spring onions now are ripe; 
With rustic glee, and “twist”, maybe, 
The shepherd fills his pipe! 
This is the strain I sing again 
With sentimental wit; 
A bard, you know, must write just so, 
For nascitur, non fit! 
* * * 


Callay !” 


Two doctrines always amuse me—that in 
order to be rich a man must save money, 
and in order to be wise he must learn 
much. In reality, the reverse is the truth. 
The measure of a man’s wealth is not what 
he saves, but what he spends. The rest, 
which is merely what he may spend some 
day, if not yet, and possibly never may be, 
his. The measure of wisdom is not what he 
knows, but what he dares outside his knowl- 
edge. That which he has learnt is not his, 
or any part of him, but only that which he 
conjectures, and believes beyond it. The 
essential part of Columbus was not the 
knowledge he got from Ptolemy, Marco 
Polo, and Sir John Mandeville, but his bold 
belief that by sailing into the West he should 
discover a great continent. But then Colum- 
bus, as is well known, was mad. 

* * x 

“I have sent out my story five times. 

Shall I give up now?” Why, no! Hear 
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what Zona Gale has to say on this point: 
“Writers must be patient. Lasting success 
rarely comes suddenly to any writer. It is 
all a matter of patient toil with courage 
kept high. Do you know I had to wait 
twenty years before I sold my first story? 
I began writing when a young girl, and 
tried hard to sell my wares. But it took me 
twenty years to make a sale. Never be dis- 
couraged. Don’t be afraid of friendly, hon- 
est criticism. Study your finished product 
and see where it can be improved. If you 
are really merely. trying to persuade your- 
self that you can write, try another field.” 
x xk x 

Some authors are terribly frightened of 
sending a manuscript to the same magazine 
twice. Why? Editors are liable to make 
mistakes as well as authors. 1 remember 
once on a time sending a manuscript to the 
editor of, say Today's magazine. It came 
back a trifle too promptly, so I waited three 
months and then sent it up again to the 
same magazine. It came back again with a 
note attached to it from the editor, who 
told me I had sent the manuscript up to 
him once before. I replied I knew I had 
done so, and I now sent it back for a third 
reading, as I was quite sure he had made a 
mistake in not accepting it. Well, he ac- 
cepted it, though whether the reason was 
that he appreciated my impertinence or not 
I didn’t ask. Maybe, he was in a receptive 
mood on the third occasion. 

* * * 

A man wrote me the other day that he 
always got his best ideas when washing his 
hands. I suggested that, if he took a com- 
plete bath, he might reasonably expect to get 
the embryo for an entire volume. He 
hasn’t answered my letter yet. 
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A Life 


His sweetheart’s brother 
was murdered in his 
mother’s gambling house. 
He was innocent. But in 
the spirit of atonement he 
pledged himself to a life 
of bondage on the farm 


in the slain man’s place. 
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HIS is the theme of the most revolutionary photodrama ever produced. 


pictures—a 100 per cent successful test of the effort to find and develop new film writers.” 


It is revolutionary because 
in the words of Mr. Thomas H. Ince, the famous producer, it “marks the dawn of a new era in motion 


This picture is 


JUDGMENT of the STORM 


A PALMER PHOTOPLAY PRODUCTION 


ERE is a romance of sorely tried hearts—scenes laid in the great 

city’s most notorious gambling house and in an old-fashioned 

New Englund ecountry-side—based on an astounding episode in 
the lives of acquaintances—written by a Pittsburgh housewife who 
was discovered by the’ producers of her story and trained 


Through our co-operation likewise the authors of our next two releases 
attained success. Those pictures will be: 

“‘Lost,"" by a former mechanical engineer. 

“The White Sin,”’ by a former salesman. 

See ‘‘Judgment of the Storm.’’ See ‘‘The White Sin.” 
See ‘‘Lost.’’ Decide for yourself whether their dramatic 





to write for the screen——And who was paid 
$1,000 CASH AND 
FIVE-YEAR ROYALTIES 


This picture now in the current releases and dis- Cast 


LLOYD HUGHES 
LUCILLE RICKSEN 


tributed by Film Booking Office of America, is destined 
to work a profound change in the character of motion 
pictures. It is the first of a series which will bring 
the real dramas of life to the screen. These pictures 
we not written behind studio doors by professional 
cenarists who are out of touch with life. But they 
ire written by talented men and women engaged in 
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HACKATHORNE 
MYRTLE STEDMAN 


appeal is not different. 


Directed by We believe there are hundreds of men and women 
DEL ANDREWS 


everywhere, in all walks, who have the same fresh im- 
aginative powers as the housewife, the salesman, the me- 
chanical ingeneer. We believe they, tvo, can learn to 
write for the screen in spare-time study in their own 
homes. 

We offer all who believe in themselves an opportunity 
to learn by means of a remarkable scientific test, whether 
they possess the creative ability necessary to make a start. 

Clip the coupon at the bottom, fill it out, mail it. 
This remarkable Creative Test will be sent you by return 
mail. It is free. No obligation is involved. 








veryday pursuits, who know life from daily battling 
in it. . 
We discovered Mrs. Ethel Styles Middletown, the Pittsburgh house- 
sife who wrote “Judgment of the Storm.’’ Through the co-oper- 
tien and training provided by our Educational Department she 
arned to write for the screen in spare-time study in her own home. 





SEE THE PICTURE—READ THE BOOK! 


“Judgment of the Storm’ was written directly for the screen. 
The publishing house of Doubleday, Page & Co. has nove:ized the 
sereen story. The cutting seript—that is, the working chart used 
at the studio to regulate the assembling of thousands of feet of 
film in order to retain the utmost in suspense, interest, and enter- 
tainment value—is included as a supplement. Never before has 
a cutting sheet of a picture been distributed to the general public. 
To screen lovers this makes “Judgment of the Storm’’ one of the 
{| most fascinating novels ever published. Read the book—see ihe 
| picture! 
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THE DAY’S WORK 


AN OPEN FORUM FOR WRITER’S DIGEST READERS 
Conducted By MALONE FARREL 


In writing to the Forum, kindly address all letters to the Forum Editor, care THE 
Writer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. And remember, the Forum wants to 
hear from you on any subject of imterest to writers. 
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PAGING MISS EDNA C—— 


To THE Epitor or THE Day’s Work: 

Mr. Farrel, may I speak to Miss Edna C. 
a moment?... Thank you.... 

Now, Miss Edna, the remedy for being 
over-dramatic, is simply to talk American. 
Get down to the earth, and try making a 
joke out of some of your most serious at- 
tempts. 

But, I think the truth of the matter is 
this, that you have been writing blank prose. 
There is about as much sale for that kind 
of writing as there is for my blank verse, 
or, say, your inspirational allegories. 

You have never had anything accepted? 
Well, we’ve all been there—as I put it in 
verse one time: 

Many the day I longed and prayed for 

Some magic luck to nip, 

That would induce some unguarded editor 

To buy just one manuscript. 

W. T. Warp. 








THE NOT-QUITTERS 
Dear Mr. FarreEv: 

In reading over some clippings from the 
Toledo Blade, I found one that flew up and 
hit me squarely between the eyes. It was 
entitled, “Any Fool Can Quit.” 

That thought tormented me for days. 
Then it dawned upon me that I had been a 
fool to give up my writing because I had 
had manuscripts returned and had been se- 
verely criticized. I belonged once to a 
writer’s club. The college professor who 
lectured to us and criticized our writings 
was scathingly sarcastic. I resented many 
of his marginal cuts. I thought “Oh, what’s 
the use? I’ll just give up the game,” and 
laid away all my brain children after six 
years of trying. 
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“Any Fool Can Quit” — that was the 
magic key which unlocked the vault and 
now after the mellowing years I find— 

Well, I’m revising my finished manu- 
scripts and finishing my starts. I’m taking 
the advice written on the margins by the 
old professor. I’m sending manuscripts 
ajourneying as soon as they get back home. 

Traveling expenses are pretty high. But 
if I dress each one the best I know how, 
throwing away the rusty clips, showing my 
brain children that I believe in them, I’m 
confident they will not fail me in the long 
run. My manuscripts and I are going to co- 
operate. We are going to keep on keeping 
on and let others do the quitting. 

Neat Wyatt. 





WE SALAAM TO SALEM 


My Dear Mr. Farrev: 

Since you state your, Department wishes 
to hear from readers “on any subject of in- 
terest to writers,” may I say from Salem: 

The Salem (Oregon) Writers’ League 
recently had the pleasure of a visit from 
the distinguished poet, Douglas Malloch, 
who, on a Pacific Coast lecture tour, and 
attending a dinner given him by the Salem 
Writers’ League, delighted us with anec- 
dotes and intimate glimpses of some of the 
foremost authors and publishers in America 
—meanwhile unconsciously revealing at 
“close range” the rare charm of his own 
personality. 

In his chat to the Salem writers, Mr. 
Malloch paid high tribute to the work and 
character of the late Emerson Hough, of 
whom he was a close personal friend. Mr. 
Malloch’s eulogy, “A Comrade Rides 
Ahead,” has been translated into several 
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PHRASE AND 


FABLE 


SREWER 








Over 150,000 Copies of this 
Great Work ig been sold 


“It is a corking book, one that every writer, 
certainly every beginning writer, should have 
as an aid to building up his background. oo 
T. C. O'Donnell. 

“An exceptional work, as full of facts as an 
eee 2 full of meat.”—Frank H. Vizetelly, 

itt, D. 


A new and thoroughly revised edition of one of 
the world’s greatest books of reference. It is an 
entertaining, informative collection of literary bric-a- 
brac. All who read extensively or write will find it 
the necessary companion volume to any encyclopedia 
or dictionary. It is filled with curious knowledge, 
out-of-the-way references, myths and legends, illus- 
trative quotations, explanations of foreign phrases, 
slang and scientific, historical, political or archaeo- 
logical terms, biographies, real and fictitious, records 
of ancient and modern superstitions, etymological in- 
formation and almost everything that you can’t seem 
to find anywhere else, 


BUCKRAM $6.00; HALF MOROCCO $7.50 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
227 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, ‘Pa, 


Please send me a descriptive circular of Brewer’s 
— AND FABLE and other handy reference 
ooks, 


Teeter eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee sy 











languages. One of the characteristics of 
Mr. Hough particularly admired and em- 
phasized was his fine fraternal spirit toward 
the aspiring beginner in literary work— 
which is a marked characteristic of Mr. 
Malloch himself. 

Most poets, we think, would be content 
with composing one poem a day, but Mr. 
Malloch, after his arrival in Salem and be- 
fore his evening engagements, wrote three, 
which he read at both his appearances, and 
which will be published by his syndicate at 
an early date. 

Altogether, the dinner-hour spent with 
Douglas Malloch was not only a distinct 
literary treat but highly inspirational and 
helpful as well, and of which I felt confident 
your readers would be interested to hear, 
owing to Mr. Malloch’s keen interest in 
writers, from the humblest aspiring tyro 
at the foot of the ladder, to the highest paid 
professional wielder of the pen. 

I wish to add that your Department (like- 
wise every page of THE WritTer’s DicEst) 
is keenly enjoyed by members of our organi- 
zation—the majority of whom, by the way, 





are members of the Oregon Writers’ 
League, with headquarters at Portland, our 
near-by metropolis. Epna GARFIELD. 





WOMAN'S PRESS CLUB 


The Woman’s Press Club of Cincinnati 
was organized in 1888, and federated in 
1890. It is the second oldest club in Hamil- 
ton County, and distinguished as being the 
first purely literary club whose output is 
wholly original by its members, no research 
being permitted. This insures inspiration 
and extra effort by which the writers grow 
in,strength and value. 

Authors and writers for standard publi- 
cations are eligible for active membership, 
such articles having been paid for. A can- 
didate for membership must present to the 
Committee on Credentials and Membership 
any of the following: One or more volumes 
of her writings; articles, stories or poems 
printed in standard publications, or manu- 
scripts of public lectures, paid for. Women 


who are interested in literary work but who 
as yet are not eligible to active membership 
may be chosen as associate members. 


They 
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Your Short Story 
Library 


is not complete if it does not contain the 
most practical book that has ever been 
written on the subject of the short-story 
plot— 


The Plot of the Short Story 
By Henry Albert Phillips 


Mr. Phillips needs no introduction to readers of 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST. He has long been re- 
garded as the foremost of writers for short-story 
writers—he has been successful in telling others how 
to do it just because he himself has been a successful 
short-story writer—just as his present articles on 
novel writing are practical because he himself has 
already written and sold four of them. 


It’s Different: 


Jack London once read the first edition of Mr. 
Phillips’ book and said of it, “It is an excellent 
thing, excellently done.” It is excellent because it 
is different; it does not cover ground that other 
writers have covered, but contains an immense 
amount of practical material, all of it unique. Here 
are just a few of the chapter headings: 


The Plot; Laws Governing the Plot; Plot Analysis; 
Inspiration; The Process of Plotting; The Progressive 
Stages in Plotting; Arrangement of Events; Plot 
Development; The Ten Possible Plot Manifestations; 
Plot Genealogy; Classifications and Variations of 
Plot; Practical Plot Sources; A Storehouse Full of 
Plots; Practical Demonstration in Plot Building; 
The Plot-Built Story. 


Read this volume and increase your chances of 
winning a prize in the— 


The Writer’s Digest Short 
Contest 


The book is beautifully bound in a strong art-cloth 
cover, and contains 175 pages. 


Price, $1.50 


(USE THIS COUPON) 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $1.50, for which 
please send me my copy of “The Plot of the Short 
Story,” by Henry Albert Phillips. 








pay the regular dues, and share in all the 
benefits of the club, except taking part in the 
business meetings of the association. Asso- 
ciate members and guests may take part in 
the literary program upon the invitation of 
the executive board and the president. 


The object of the club is the mutual im- 
provement of women writers and the secur- 
ing of all the benefits arising from organ- 
ized effort. Corresponding members, who 
have removed from the city, pay a minimum 
fee, and contribute to the literary program. 
A majority of the members ‘are also mem- 
bers of the Ohio Newspaper Woman’s As- 
sociation, one of the Press Club members, 
Miss Ruth Neely, editor of the Woman’s 
Page of the Cincinnati Times-Star, being 
president of the state organization. The 
membership at present is about sixty, offi- 
cered by the writer, as president; Mrs. 
Clara Keck Heflebower, first vice-president ; 
Mrs. Adaline Tatman, second vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Nellie Nevin Delaney, record- 
ing secretary; Miss Pearl Respess, cor- 
responding secretary, and Miss Clara An- 
derson, treasurer. As neicher religion nor 
politics can be discussed in the Club, friction 
is unknown factor along those lines, inter- 
esting though they might be. 

Amoretta Fitcu, President. 





BRING ’EM IN, BRINGHURST! 
Dear Mr. FarReELv: 

Would you mind asking anybody who 
lives in or near Bringhurst to communicate 
with me, should they be interested in form- 
ing a writers’ group? 

I subscribe to five different magazines for 
writers, but THe Dicest is the most help- 
ful and practical of them all. 

CLEON CARTER. 

Bringhurst, Ind. 





WHAT'S IN A PEN NAMEP 
Dear Day’s WorkKERs: 

Noms de plume—shall we use them? 
asks a Dicest reader. My own opinion is 
yes and why not? Look over our literature 
and observe the number of masters that 
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have used them—George Eliot, and Boz and 
Mark Twain—to name just a few. 

The main road to success in writing, how- 
ever, is the having of good tools. Look 
over the list of books offered in our popular 
Writer’s Dicest and see how many of 
them have found a place on your writing 
table. And yet, a penny laid by a day will 
give you three dollars and sixty-five cents 
a year, which is a start toward putting them 
there. 

Then own a typewriter. “That costs 
money,” you say. True, but why not earn 
it while they wait.. The typewriter com- 
panies now offer generous terms by which 
the machine can be paid by monthly pay- 
ments. Thus they make the load lighter 
and give you the opportunity to earn your 
money with the typewriter. Compound in- 
terest, see? 

M. L. Dewey. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma. 





THE YAKIMA WRITER’S FORUM 
STUDY GROUP 
To THE Forum Fans 

As I see accounts of some writers’ clubs 
in your periodical, I am sending a short 
write-up of our local writers’ club which 
is the local chapter of the American Liter- 
ary Association—Washington is the first 
state to have a third chapter, as it has a 
flourishing one in Tacoma, and also in 
Seattle. 

None of us are very actively engaged in 
writing—or at least, in selling !—at present, 
but several have had more or less work 
published, and at least one member has 
been represented in at least fifty magazines 
and newspapers. The undersigned has sold 
several hundred poems and stories and a 
few serials, and finds a great inspiration in 
the club. One member received seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for a scenario last 
spring. Another member has had a great 
many widely copied poems printed in Ore- 
gon papers, and belonged to the famous 
Oregon Society of Writers. All are striv- 
ing toward better and higher things, and 
are deeply interested in their club. 

Our evenings are divided as follows: the 
first Tuesday in the month is given to the 
(Continued on page 48) 
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‘““My Corona paid 
for itself 20 times 


in one month.” 
—Bruce Barton 


RUCE BARTON, whose inspiring edi- 
torials are read by millions of people, 
says in a letter: 

“IT have owned a Corona for years. I have 
carried it thousands of miles and I have written 
magazine articles with its help in a dozen dif- 
ferent cities. In one single month I finished 
up with more than $1,000 worth of material, 
which means that Corona paid for itself 20 
times over in that month. 

“With Corona one is never quite alone. There 
is something wonderfully responsive and friend- 
ly in its action. I have a very warm feeling 
for this willing little friend.” 

* * 7 * + 


Corona is the only typewriter that offers port- 
ability, completeness and Proved Durability. 
Consequently it is used by the great majority 
of professional writers, many of whom took 
their first step toward increased output and 
income by mailing a Corona coupon. There is 
one below. Mail it yourself TODAY and com- 
plete Corona literature will be sent you by 
return mail. 


CORONA 


The Personal Writing Machine 


CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
134 Main St. Groton, N. ve 


of interest to a writer, 
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‘Contest’’ Edition 


The Ideal Course in Short 
Story Writing 


The extraordinary demand for short stories is prompting editors everywhere to 
offer remarkable inducements to writers to specialize in this branch of fiction in the 
form of short-story contests. Just glance through the “Writer’s Market” department in this 
issue of THE WRITER’S DIGEST and you will have this fact impressed upon you. 
And besides—three new contests appear in our advertising pages this month — 





Authors’ Typing and Revising Bureau, Tallapoosa, Ga. (page 5). 
A. H. McLees, Box 188, Toledo, Ohio (page 41). 
WRITER’S DIGEST (pages 6 and 61). 


This amazing popularity of contests has created new conditions for short story 
writing. For contests lay special emphasis upon action, upon characterization, and 
upon plot and other factors in such a way as to call for special methods of handling. 
All this demands that existing methods of instruction in short story technique be adapted 
to these new conditions brought about by the contest idea. Therefore — WRITER’S 
DIGEST, in order to render the greatest service to short story writers, and to keep its 
service absolutely up to date, has added to The Ideal Course in Short Story Writing 
a set of— 


Special “Contest” Lessons 


These Lessons make the IDEAL COURSE 100% efficient—because they prepare 
the beginning writer for writing every kind of short story—because they tell you how 
to write the various kinds of stories that contest editors want to get—because the Les- 
sons are written in A B C language and contain examples from the best writers of 
today to show how they are doing it. 


These special Contest Lessons make the “CONTEST” EDITION of The Ideal 
Course in Short Story Writing absolutely the, most complete Course ever offered the 
beginning writer. And it is offered at the same price as the regular edition—positively 
no additional charge is made for the “Contest” feature. Read more about the Course 
on the opposite page, then fill in the Coupon and mail TODAY—so that you may par- 
ticipate in the many contests now offered. 


What “‘IDEAL’”’ Students Say About the Course 
They will back up the statements here made—names furnished if desired for verification. 


“I have sold my firs: story since taking The | have sold several stories, none of them at less 
Ideal Short Story Course. Only one who has | than one cent a word, and some at better 
been a struggling begiiner can appreciate what | rates.”—E. S. G., California. 
this service has meant to me? I will be very 
glad to recommend the Course to anyone who “The Course of lessons is very interesting, 
may be in need of help.”—E. D. W., California. | and I have greatly profited therefrom.”—E. S 


“I can’t begin to tell you what The Ideal Fane SO. 
Course has done for me. I have purchased “I have received the Ideal Course, which 1 
several courses in story writing, some of them | am much elated over. I would like nothing 
running into real money, but have secured more | better than to have some way of communicat- 
practical assistance from your Course than all | ing your valuable service to the whole world.” 
the rest put together. Since I received it I | H. N. L., Illinois. 
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YOU Write the Short Stories 


The Editors Will Buy Them 


Do you want to write and sell short stories? Youcan. If you are 
a keen observer of life around you, and have a knowledge of the tech- 
nique of putting a short story together, you can write stories that the 
editors will want. For every editor is looking for new, well trained 
writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. The editors are 
waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and we will supply 
the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your idea. We refer to— 


The Ideal Course in Short Story Writing 


This is a practical Course, designed for important question. Then, step by step, 
the man or woman who wants to start the author takes you through all the im- 


at the very beginning of the subject, portant subjects of theme selection, plot 
which is, “What is it that constitutes a 
story?” Nine out of ten writers fail be- ~ ‘ " 
cause they cannot answer this simple but 0M of manuscript, and selling. 


THE IDEAL PROGRESSIVE LESSON FEATURE 


In the Ideal Progressive 
Lessons we have a feature 
possessed by no other 


Course. In order to keep 
our student absolutely up to the 
minute, we have just added to 
our regular Ideal Course twelve 
supplementa Lessons, freshly 
prepared each week and sent to 
the student after he has finished 
his regular Course. There is 
absolutely no charge for this 
extra service, which will give 
ou the benefit of the ve 
latest ideas in writing and seli- 
ing your stories, 
Free Criticism Service 


Criticism service on two manu- 
scripts is included with the 
course without extra charge. 
You are entitled, at such times 
as you most need it, on special 
lessons or on the course as a 
whole, to send in two manu- 
scripts which put into practice 
the lessons you have been 
studying. From the criticism 
you are enabled to find out your 
weaknesses; how you may 


USE THIS COUPON Lesson 16. Denouement and Con- 































development, suspense, climax, prepara- 


strengthen your work; in what 
line to work hardest. This 
criticism is free with the regu- 


lar price of the course, 
special ofr =. 6 | «6 he Contents 


The regular price of 
IDEAL COURSE —with our 





Progressive Lesson Feature and Lesson 1. The First Essential of 
Criticism Service included — is Short Story Writing. 
$5. But—for a limited time— Lesson 2, How to Get a Story— 


we will extend the offer to in- onl Camsateas 3 
o - ge it. 
Gude Ww TTER’S peor EST Lesson 3. Write About the Things 


twelve issues, each number full You Know, 
of helpful articles on writing, Lesson 4. Themes are Everywhere. 
= oo ped the — ae Lesson 5. Choosing Your Title. 
ets—absolutely without any ad- 
ditional cost te yen wheaeseser. > The Proper Handling of 
eady a su name 
MS Writer's" igest, your Lesson 7. Beginning the Story. 
subscription will be extended Lesson 8. Explaining “Plot” and 
one year; or you may have the “Crisis.” 
year’s Re entered for Lesson 9. How to Secure “Sus- 
ome friend, ense. 
: Don’t send any money, Just anaes 10. “Suspense.” 
fill out the aie and fem 4 = Lesson il. Characterization. 
tma on delivery. n ur 
Sich guarantee insures the Lesson 12. How to Develop Style. 
return of your money if you Lesson 13. The Setting — Atmos- 
find that the Ideal Course is phere and Color, 
not all that we claim for it. Lesson 14. Dialogue. 


Lesson 15. The Climax. 
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0 $5.00 is enclosed herewith, 





22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Characters. 
Gentlemen :—Please send me the “Ideal” Course on Short Lesson 18. Short Story A Distinct 
Story Writing and enter my name to receive THE WRITER’S "Linear Form, ad 
DIGEST for on year, with free criticism of MS. Lesson 19. What the Editors Want. 


0 I agree to pay mail carrier $5.00 when he delivers the Course, Lesson 21. The Young Writer 
It is understood that if I am not satisfied, the lessons and Sought by Editors. 

magazine can be returned within three days from their receipt, Lesson 22. Preparing the Manu- 

and my money will be refunded in full at once, without question. script. 

TE a ops <cacsacenqessiannissessseossnssbsseqteowsacuaeteen Lesson 23. Originality, 
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clusion. 
Lesson 17. Relation of Author to 














Lesson 20. A Sample Plot. 


Lesson 24. Revising the Manuscript, 
iigbas eens sereteeaasouen tan I 25, Selling the Story, 
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Building Up a Working Library 


Chats About New Books of Special Interest to Writers 
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A PLEA FOR PREFACES 


This morning we are going to dismiss 
our class in reading backgrounds, which 
has occupied this space in previous issues, 
and devote the period to the subject of 
prefaces—and under this term we include 
introductions, too, and forewords. We hope 
all will remain seated, because so few of 
you I am sure read prefaces religiously. 

We confess we could never rise to heights 
of enthusiasm for prefaces to dictionaries 
and inquiries into the subject of the higher 
calculus; however, we have no doubt that 
to cloistered folks who write dictionaries 
there is nothing so absorbing as a logical 
presentation of prefatorial facts in pro- 
fessional phrases. We suspect, too, that the 
mathematician finds romance in introduc- 
tions to things about calculus that even the 
author couldn’t calculate. 

But that is just the point. In the same 
way the ambitious writer will find prefaces 
often the most engrossing part of < 000k; 
into their introductions authors have a habit 





The Best Short Stories of 1923 


Mr. O’Brien’s annual selection of the 
commanding short story successes of the 
year is again with us. To our way of think- 
ing it is the best yet. Not only was last 
vear’s harvest of a superior nature, but 
Mr. O’Brien’s selection represents a broader 
point of view on the part of Mr. O’Brien. 
That is to say, there is a more generous at- 
titude taken toward what we may call the 
entertainment, popular or commercial type 
of story as against the modernist “escape” 
school, which in recent years we have fe't 
Mr. O’Brien leaned too strongly toward. 
The result is a better balanced selection. 
Not only is the Sherwood Anderson story 
present, but also the Harry Leon Wilson 
and the Irvin Cobb story; not only is the 
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of summing up a complete philosophy of 
their subject, or else of tucking away odds 
and ends of useful information or bits of 
useless but mellow gossip. Mr. O’Brien’s 
“Best Short Stories for 1923,” for example 
—we are not certain whether the pleasure 
derived from his introduction didn’t exceed 
our enjoyment of the stories he had se- 
lected. For here, in conjunction with Mr. 
John Cournos’ introduction to the “Best 
British Stories for 1923,” we found a com- 
plete philosophy of the short story. Like- 
wise in Mr. Gerhardi’s preface to his study 
of Chehov, reviewed last month, we found 
an admirable summary of John Middleton 
Murry’s theory of the symphonic nature of 
an adequate study of a great writer—which 
of course, we should have known, only we 
nadn’t. 

And so on. Come to think of it, this 
has to do with reading backgrounds after 
all, so we are glad you all stayed on for 
the class. Thank you. 7... ©. rae. 


Dial honored, but also The Pictorial Review 
and The Saturday Evening Post—the types 
represented by these latter magazines being 
chosen for honors a little more freely than 
heretofore. We are inclined to think this 
change is due to an improvement in the 
American short-story, and in this improve- 
ment Mr. O’Brien’s previous collections 
have played no small part. That is to say, 
while there is as much bad writing being 
done as ever, yet the average quality of the 
popular short story is being raised, at least 
to the point where more and more they are 
answering to the demands of artistic prin- 
ciples. (See our editorial article on “The 
Point of View.’’) 

One of the outstanding features of the 
book, for the purposes of the beginning 
writer, is a list of articles on the American 
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‘‘My Hammond Does Many Things No 


Variable i I ble type shut- 


les" Sevenect diteenrsyesandaces’ Other Typewriter Can Do’’ 


type. Over fifty languages. Automatic touch 
assuring uniform i a ession whether the key 


is pressed lightly or heavily, HE New HAMMOND serves a host of uses in our business no other type- 

It All But Speaks! writer could satisfy. Its changeable type and its variable spacing features 
are wonderful advantages. The condensed writing is invaluable in getting 
out our sales manual and in keeping up my loose leaf pocket reference book. 
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f In preparing advertisements the various type sizes and arrangements are ; 
b helpful in making copy fit the layout. The personal touch which the use of } 
s occasional italics gives my letters has greatly increased their pulling power. 4 
f In handling export correspondence in foreign languages and in countless : 
Ss other ways the HAMMOND gives new value to typewriter usage.” 
f The Only Writing Machine With Interchangeable Types 
Se 
d There are many places in your business in which you need the New 
HAMMOND. Let us send you detailed information. Write TODAY. 
r. A Demonstration of Variable Spacing THE NEW 
: bamm on 
. j YPEWRITER 6) 
VARIABLE SPACING 
d 7 cea TYPE .\\ 
n adaitcgiadalm 
‘ Gp Si for the Hammond Booklet 
mn Hammond Typewriter Corp’n, 609 E. 69th St., New York 
ne 
is One suggestion in technique or in the 


or T ) marketing of manuscripts gleaned from 
ae he lot of the pages of a live magazine devoted to 


authorship may produce for the writer 


many times the cost of a subscription. 
The Short Story The Author & Journalist 





(Formerly THE STUDENT WRITER) 
20) By HENry ALBERT PHILLIPS Edited by Willard E. Hawkins 
es The Plot of The Short Story is different in the course of a year publishes liter- 
ise from any book on the Short Story yet pub- ally hundreds of such suggestions. 
1g lished. It is a volume that every writer It is literally an author’s trade journal, 
an should possess, for it throws new light on directed toward the writer who is actu- 
‘s the subject well worth the thought and ally in the game. Its monthly visits to 
' study of every one interested in this phase your den will prove a source of renewed 
he ss ay 4 oy 
of writing. 
me P A large share of its articles deal with 
Price, $1.50 phases of technique not usually found in 
ns other publications. They are written by 
y a ee ee ee ee ee authors and — of real experience. 
# The quarterly publication of “The 
ng a See COSTE TeBAT. Handy Market List,” a complete direc- 
he THE WRITER'S DIGEST | ; F tory of the periodical manuscript mar- 
bal 22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. kets, corrected to date of publication, 
: Conttemen ae find at se (check, money with brief indication of type of material 
re order or currency icase send me, postpaid by desired by the various magazines, their 
return mail, copy of THE PLOT OF THE a 
in- SHORT STORY, by Henry Albert Phillips. rates and methods of payment, is a 
e feature of exceptional value. 
. tiie SUBSCRIBE WITHOUT DELAY 
COREE HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE EE EEE ? $2.00 a Year. 
he wasd Specimen Copy, 20 Cents. 
TOE wc ccc reer rccecscccecserseressceesesseseseces THE AUTHOR AND JOURNALIST 
(Established 1916 


bisiaandine sina Diao Tees Ta tens bone 1836 Chee Street Retices, Colo. 
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If You Make It a 
Mystery Story — 


if you plan to enter THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


Short-Story Contest with a mystery or a detective 
story, first study carefully— 


The Technique of the 
Mystery Story 


By Carolyn Wells 


Miss Wells has produced the most complete and 
practical book yet written on this subject. She has 
written it successfully because she has written more 
stories of this character perhaps than any other living 
writer. She believes that all the world loves a mys- 
tery. Since time out of mind, a clear and open page 
has ever lacked the fascination of the veiled meaning, 
and when some touch of the strange, the weird, and 
even the gruesome, has been added to the mysterious, 
its challenge has been the more alluring. 


An Exhaustive Analysis 


Miss Wells’ book is a complete exposition of the 
mystery story form. It is a book that stimulates 
insight into the methods of successful writers of 
plotted stories and at the same time cultivates fertility 
in the mind of the reader. Take just a few of her 
chapter headings and you will see how thoroughly 
she has covered her subject: The Passion for Solv- 
ing Mysteries, The History of Mystery, Ghost Stories, 
Detective Stories, The Real Detective and His Work, 
Deductions Used in Everyday Life, The Real Sherlock 
Holmes, The Search for Clues, The Murder Theme, 
The Robbery Theme, The Mysterious Disappearance, 
The Victim, The Criminal, The Suspects, Circum- 
stantial Evidence, Constructing the Plot, Maintaining 
Suspense, etc., etc. 


The volume is bound in a substantial, maroon- 
colored cloth binding, gold lettered, and will make a 
pleasing addition to your book-shelf devoted to works 
on the technique of writing. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.00 


Use the coupon and order now, while the contest 
is young. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Gentlemen: I enclose herewith $2, for which please 
send me a copy of “The Technique of the Mystery 
Story,” by Carolyn Wells, 
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short-story appearing in magazines and 
newspapers during the period covered by 
this book. Every reader would be benefited 
by taking this list to a library and studying 
such of the articles as he can find, in order 
further to ground himself in the principles 
of the short-story. 


“The Best Short Stories of 1923.” Edited 
by Edward J. O’Brien. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Company. 





Some Newspapers 


Mr. Villard’s volume (composed of 
papers which have appeared in The Nation) 
should be read by every writer who wants 
to gain a clear picture of the backgrounds 
of American literature. For—though one 
would never guess it were he to depend for 
his information upon our formal text-books 
of American literature—the story of the 
American newspaper has been inextricably 
bound up with the story of American letters. 

Mr. Villard approaches his subject with 
a considerable bias, speaking for the Ameri- 
can intelligentsia and lamenting a regrettable 
trend in the newspaper of today toward de- 
cadence. He mourns the sterility—a ster- 
ility resulting from the commercialization 
of the modern daily—that makes impossi- 
ble a present-day equivalent of an E. L. 
Godkin, say, or a William Lloyd Garrison, 
and falls afoul of the Chicago Tribune, the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, the New York 
World, and other of our staid journals of 
respectability. 

We cannot help feeling that to develop 
his theme, Mr. Villard went out of his way 
to minimize the importance of the late Frank 
I. Cobb, who does not have to be robbed of 
dues that are undoubtedly his merely be- 
cause Rollo Ogden was superior to him in 
sheer editorial power. In his paper on E. 
L. Godkin, however, Mr. Villard has per- 
formed a real service, because to our way 
of thinking, Godkin was of surpassing edi- 
torial and literary interest, even though he 
was not a great captain of newspaper in- 
dustry like the Bennetts or Joseph Pulitzer. 
Of interest, too, are the papers on pioneers 
like Fremont Older and William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, on the New York Forward, and on the 
Minnesota Daily Star experiment. 
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The author, is for the greater part just 
in his estimates—he has a surprising habit, 
indeed, of being just in the most unexpected 
places. Taken as a whole, his analysis of 
the present-day newspaper cannot fail by 
its very brilliance to provoke appraisal of 
the mediums through which the fourth es- 
tate is serving, or failing to serve, the pub- 
lic. Your appraisal after reading the vol- 
ume may not be Mr. Villard’s appraisal, but 
it will be an appraisal, and that is what the 
modern newspaper needs more than any- 
thing else today, a positive attitude toward 
it on the part of the public, to whom, after 
all, the newspaper is responsible. 

“Some Newspapers and Newspapermen.” 
By Oswald Garrison Villard, formerly man- 
aging editor of the New York Evening 


Post, and editor of The Nation. $3.00. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 





What’s Wrong with the Movies? 


It is a powerful indictment that “Tamar 
Lane” brings against the photoplay, which 
he says is “an art without artists,” the 
sacrifice of which at the hands of greedy 
producers and a stupid public will yet bring 
it about that “big superproductions will no 
doubt be made some day of such material 
as the Sears Roebuck catalogue and the 
New York City telephone directory.” Part 
of the blame, however, must be placed at 
the door of the directors, who are for the 
most part “an incompetent and befuddled 
school of men.” Then, of course, there are 
the actors. Not all of them are without 
talent, but the conditions of the motion 
picture business has excluded genius of the 
same high order that we find on the spoken 
stage. It is just a case of sacrifice to mam- 
mon all the way down the line: “We have 
no philanthropists, no martyrs, no self- 
sacrificing geniuses, no artists, and no real 
leaders in the silent drama. Nothing but 
business men—money, money, money. Not 
a semblance of the spirit that moves work- 
ers in the other arts.” The one bright ex- 
ception, the author says, are the scenario 
writers, “by all means the most intelligent 
individuals in the realm of the motion pic- 
ture. Whatever may be said about other 
<roups who are connected with the making 
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"That's All" 


At such a low rate 
of 40 cents per 1000 
words with carbon copy 
and return postage 
paid, I have my troubles 
convincing Authors that 
really Superlative Typing 
can be produced, and also 
render quick service. 
However, once they give 
me a trial, they realize 
no better work can be had 
at any price. 

Write for sample if in 
doubt, or send manuscript 
today, stating when you 
desire it returned to you. 


A. H. MC LEES 


Box 188 Toledo, Ohio. 
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You can earn Fifteen to Fifty dollars weekly writing 
showcards at home; no wy eee pleasant, profitable 
profession; easily, quickly learned by our simple graphic 


block system; artistic ability unnecessary; we instruct 
you and supply work, 


WILSON METHODS, LIMITED, 
Dept. 106, Toronto, Canada. 























we All makes slightly 

I y ewriters used machines $20 up. 

Easy monthly pay- 

ments. Five days free trial in your home, Express 

prepaid. Guaranteed two years. Write today for 
price list. 


PAYNE COMPANY 
Dept. 320 Rosedale Sta., Kansas City, Kansas 











DON’T BE DECEIVED! 
One absolutely cannot market faulty goods. 
I will help you eliminate these faults and 
guarantee satisfaction. Charges based on 
amount of work necessary. No reading fee. 
FRED E. METZGER 
Underwood, Ind. 


Box 24 

















WRITE FOR THE MOVIES 


TURN VOUR TALENT INTO MONEY 


Stories Wanted by Producers 


A VALUABLE 
MONEY MAKING FIELD 
Try it! Mail us stories or ideas, in any 
FORM, at once for FREE examination, criti- 
cism and advice, We give our honest services 
to amateurs who would convert their thoughts 

into DOLLARS. 
No experience necessary. 
Free booklet sent on request. 
CONTINENTAL PHOTOPLAY 
STUDIO 


154 Nassau Street, New York 
Suite 1112-14, Dept. E 
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LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 
Author and Critic 


Thirty years’ experience. Revises MSS. 
and gives advice as to their disposal. Send 
stamp for circular. 


5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn. 











SUCCEED! 
Make your next brain child SUCCESSFUL! By 
giving it a fortunate BIRTH through favorable 
Planetary Vibrations. 
Write at once—Send no money. 
GARGILIS STUDIO 
Box 2771-H Boston, Mass. 

















‘Situations Wanted! 





Writers, do you want to keep your readers 
thrilled with new and unexpected situations? Do 
you want to know how to get suspense into your 
short stories and scenarios? Do you want to be 
a master of “surprise?” These are the hardest 
of all “‘tricks of the trade” to learn. But they 
CAN BE LEARNED —by studying 


»*The 36 Dramatic 
Situations ” 
By GEORGES POLTI 


This masterful treatise is a complete analysis of all 
possible situations—and combinations of situations. No 
matter what your story may be—romance, humor, 
tragedy, society, adventure, detective, mystery—here in 
this book by a famous French author you have a com- 
plete guide to what situation to use and how and where 
to use it. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this volume at your side you can thrill your 
readers with tense, dramatic situations. You can make 
them follow the development of your story or play with 
breathless interest. Every moment they will wonder 
what is going to happen next. Send for this remarkable 
book—TODAY—and watch your acceptances increase. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








of ocular, entertainment, the scenarists as 
a class are the highest type of brethren in 
the fold and a credit to this new estate. If 
these cinema scriblers were given free reign 
and allowed to run the cinematographic 
output for a brief period the movie baby 
would soon loose some of its swaddling 
clothes and start to walk.” 


“What’s Wrong With the Movies?” By 
Tamer Lane. $2.00. Los Angeles: The 


Waverly Company. 


Gissing 
To discuss Gissing or his work without 
approaching the subject from the stand- 
point of his poverty and his struggles has 
seemed utterly impossible; at least no one 
has succeeded—chiefly perhaps because no 
one has tried. Frank Swinnerton in the 
present critical study has made an attempt 
to study Gissing’s books from a detached 
point of view, and has succeeded admirably : 
“Not every poor novelist tells us as much of 
his poverty, or rates it so important, as 
Gissing. . . . That Gissing saw life through 
his own poverty and discomfort is just as 
much a blemish upon his literary character 
as is the preposterous snobbery of L. E. L. 
upon the literary character of Miss Lan- 
don.” It speaks well for Mr. Swinnerton’s 
achievement that with this view of Gissing, 
with the temptation to underrate which it 
presents, he should produce so just an esti- 
mate as he does in the following: “His 
strength lies in another direction entirely” 
(from his dislike of the lower classes and 
poverty and insincerity and dogma). “It 
lies primarily in the judgment he displayed 
in his analyses of situation, in his portraits 
of women, and in his resolute defiance of 
low standards of work. He lies between 
the Victorians and the present day, secure 
of a certain meagre attention from the 
public, secure of the respect of all who can 
appreciate the mental qualities of a novelist. 
... For a novelist who is afraid of the 
world, who possesses none of that marvel- 
ing ardor which alone makes the great 
creative artist, he has received since his 
death as handsome treatment as could be 
desired.” This of course ‘is rank heresy to 
the Gissing enthusiasts, but constitutes the 





























truest thing that has been said yet about 
Gissing. Gissing’s memory, however, has 
nothing to lose by the truth being told; one 
feels that somebody was going to say it 
some time anyhow, and it is well that it has 
been done by a friendly and skilful hand 
like Swinnerton’s. The volume is a belated 
revision of the first edition, which was pub- 
lished in 1912, long since out of print. 
“George Gissing: A Critical Study.” By 
Frank Swinnerton, author of “Nocturne,” 


“September,” etc. $2.00 net. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 





Better English 


The present volume was written from “a 
conviction . that skillful teaching may 
arouse even young students to a conscious, 
purposeful, and eager effort for better ex- 
pression. If a text-book is to further such 
individual projects for improvement, it 
must help the teacher (1) to convince the 
pupil that his effort is worth while; (2) to 
show him at every turn exactly what to 
work for, and why, and how; (3) to train 
him in self-criticism’—objects which this 
book aims (and we think successfully) to 
achieve. It is essentially a book on com- 
position, being planned for work in the 
ninth grade, and contains abundance of 
exercise work. In addition to the more 
elementary principles of rhetoric, it covers 
such subjects as “The Dictionary and Its 
Uses,” “Words often Confused,” “Words 
Often Misspelled,” “Enunciation and Pro- 
nunciation.” Beginning writers who have 
not had an opportunity to engage in formal 
classroom English will find much in the 
volume to help them. 

“Ways to Better English (Brief Course).” 

By Thomas H. Briggs, Teachers’ College, 

Columbia University, and Isabel McKinney, 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers’ College. 
$1.20. Boston: Ginn & Company. 


Contemporary Verse 


When we have got through saying that 
Contemporary Verse is perhaps the best of 
the magazines devoted to poetry, and that 
this anthology contains the cream of the 
verse that has appeared therein during the 
period, 1920 to 1923, the reader will not be 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Avoid Rejection Slips! 
If You Were the Editor— 


you, too would accept the story that was 
written in clear, forceful English rather 
than a plot that was lost in weak, ungram- 
matical English. 


Perfect Your Technique! 


Do you know when to use shall or will, like 
or as, if or whether, without or unless, who 
or whom, sits or sets, laying or lying, active 
or passive, nominative or objective, correct 
plurals and apostrophes, correct punctua- 
tion, agreements, etc.? 


In Conversational Writing Do 
You Say— 


between you and I; a long ways off; a setting 
hen; let’s you and I go somewheres; those 
kind of men; that coat sets good; he don’t 
know as he can; a mutual friend; providing 
I go; lay down Rover; one less thing; who 
did he marry? 


How Do You Use— 


faux pas, persiflage, patois, hors de combat, 
décolleté, trousseau, boudoir, de luxe, blasé, 
chef d’oeuvre, élite, éclat, foyer, raison d’étre, 
coup d'état, a propos, noblesse oblige, au 
courant, savoir faire, hors de concours. 


The Miller System of Correct 
English 
For correct writing and speaking. 
Brief — Simple — Concise — Practical — 
Entertaining — Inexpensive. 


1341 Beacon St., Boston 47, Mass. 


FREE INSPECTION COUPON 
W. D. MILLER, Director, 
1341 Beacon Street, Boston 47, Mass, 

Please send, for my inspection, your 15-lesson 
COURSE in CORRECT ENGLISH. If I decide to 
keep the course, I will send you five dollars and re- 
ceive the SELF-CORRECTING KEY. Otherwise 
I will return the lessons within five days. Cash with 
order. brings three months’ free subscription to 
Josephine Turck Baker’s unique magazine, “‘Correct 
English.” Offer good for one month. 


MOANA Zh Ge cicictnc cet cae temas ciae ence neine ane 
FT EEE EEOC eT Tr Teer Tere TL Se ee re 
WANTED Leaders everywhere to organize 

classes in clubs, stores, factories 


and independently. Teachers and clubs should ask 
for circular ‘How to Conduct a Money-Making Study 
Class.” Club Rates. 
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THE SONGWRITER’S DEN 


A Department Devoted to Song Writing and Song Writers 
Conducted by Edith de L. Phillips 


If you have a question for the Song Editor please observe the following rules: ’ 
Address all inquiries to The Song Editor, care The Writer’s Digest, 22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


All questions will be answered through these columns. 


unless a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed. 


Songs or manuscripts will not be returned 


Send postage to cover reply and return of any manuscript. = 
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BENJAMIN 


Benjamin Franklin, it will interest our 
readers to know, was a song writer. Yes, 
sir, a regular song writer, and he had ’em 
published, too—doing what a good many 
lyric writers of today are finding it neces- 
sary to do—published ’em himself. He sim- 
plified his melody problem, however, by 
writing his pieces to old Scotch tunes, of 
which he was particularly fond. Indeed, 
Franklin’s music would never qualify as 
classical, or semi-classical; he was too fond 
of the rollicking type of ballad, and of 
drinking songs. The introduction to one of 








Prices Reduced 
On All Standard Make 


at Typewrite 
Lowest Prices in Years 
We will ship any make you 
cheese for one week’s trial, 
— Underwood, Royal, L.C.Smith, 

a Remington, Oliver, etc. 

1 th ent h hand 
Easy Terms themes An is = Eeapestenl aeetl on a 
Perfectly rebuilt by experts—the famous “Young Process.” 

Send for our free trial offer and new low price listnow. Write today. 
Young Typewriter Co. 

World’s Largest Dealers in S‘ardard Typewriters 
654 W. Randolph St., Dept. 1234 CHICAGO, ILL. 








WRITERS: 
We prepare manuscripts correctly for pub- 
lication at low rates. Terms, samples, etc., 
on request. 
AUTHORS’ LEAGUE 
1033 West Airy Street Norristown, Pa. 











ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. By appointment or by mail. Post- 
age, please. 
95 Rutland Road, 
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FRANKLIN 


his ballads, a song on the taking of Tearch, 
the pirate, remains, and shows the quality 
of Franklin’s mind: 


“Come all you jolly sailors, 
You all so stout and brave, 
Come, hearken and I'll tell you 
What happened on the wave. 
Oh! ’tis of that bloody Blackbeard 
I’m going now for to tell, 
And as how by gallant Maynard 
He soon was sent to H—l, 
With a down, down, derry down.” 


We are afraid Mr. Haines and his folks 
wouldn’t approve of the sentiment of the 
following song—though there are those as 
would: 


The antediluvians were all very sober, 

For they had no wine and they brewed no 
October ; 

All wicked, bad livers, on mischief. still 
thinking, 

For there can’t be good living where there 
is not good drinking, 

Derry down! 


’Twas honest old Noah first planted the 
vine, 
And mended his morals by drinking its 


wine; 
He justly the drinking of water decried, 
For he saw that all mankind by drinking it 
died. 
Derry down! 


From this piece of history plainly we find 
That water’s good neither for body or 
mind ; 
That virtue and safety in wine-bibbling’s 
found, 
While all that drink water deserve to be 
drowned. 
Derry down! 
So for safety and honesty put the glass 
’round. 


Mr. Irving Berlin might do better—but 
‘then, we think he’d have a hard time writing 
as good an almanac as Benjamin did. 
E, ve L, P. 
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THE ‘ASK’? CORNER 


F, I. C—Have absolutely nothing to do 
with the contract which was sent you. These 
people are out to shark you. . . . We could 
not tell you about rights on the story you 
mention without seeing the book; the sur- 
est way would be to write to the publishers 
of the book in question. 


E. M. C.—The lyrics of “Memories” are 
not popular enough to be acceptable to the 
average publisher, and I suggest that you 
study them again and see if you cannot 
take the same idea and make a light, catchy, 
number of it. I would not spend any 
money on having it revised, but rather try 
and work it out alone. It is the effort one 
inakes that brings out the new ideas and it is 
the new ideas that sell. 


A. F, D.—Your Scotch song, about the 
“Hills O’Arran,” would not appeal to the 
buyer of popular material, and I do not 
think it worth sending to a publisher. Your 
“Mother,” song poem has possibilities for 
the publisher of semi-classical music .. . 
In your song, “My Old Wisconsin Home,” 
you have nothing original; and it would be 
just as appropriate for any other state by 
just using a name like Kentucky, Missouri 
or Montana. 


C. S., California—Your song poem is 
utterly hopeless, and it would be a waste of 
money to have it “doctored” as there is no 
market for this sort of material at this time. 
besides, the publishers are stocked with 
heart songs that they cannot give away. 


E. A. D., lowa—Well, haven’t you fallen 
rather easily? Here you confess that you 
sent money to one of the song sharks and 
now you want to know if you should send 
another song to another publisher ? Certainly 
NOT. 

\s an example of the type of contract 
this second one has sent to you, let me 
quote the last line which tells the whole 
story but is apt to be overlooked in the 
promises made before it and which are of 
no use if the song is not sold. The line 

LVS: 

“The publisher does not attempt to 


(Continued on page 53) 





JACK LONDON said: 


“TIT like your simple, direct, 
straight - from - the - shoulder 
method of presenting the 
matter. As somewhat of a 
veteran in the short story 
game, I feel justified in 
giving my judgment that 
your course in short story 
writing is excellently com- 
prehensive and practical.” 


This should mean more to you than anything WE 
can say—The Hoosier Short Story Course is the 
only one he ever endorsed. 

_ CHEC OR REJECTION SLIPS! 
Which are you getting? Rejection slips are the 
horror of every Amateur Writer! Hoosier Students 
are getting Real Money for their work! Under the 
personal direction of r. Johnston, who will give 
you unlimited personal criticism and manuscript 
sales service, you, too, will get checks! 

SPECIAL OFFER NOW BEING MADE 

Write for free booklet, ‘“‘The Art of Story Writing.” 
Tells all about our service and course. Write today. 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE 


Dept. 1904 FORT WAYNE, IND. 











Wonderful, new device, guides your hand; corrects your writing 
in few days. Bigimprov: t in three hours. No failures. Com- 
plete outline FREE. Write C. J. Ozment 80, St. Louis. Mo, 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Criticised, Revised, Typed, Scenarios. 
Research. 


EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 
434 West 120th St. New York City 


Member Authors’ League of America. 








AUTHORS! 


The rules of the game observed in every detail. 
Manuscripts typed with accuracy, neatness and dis- 
patch, Also criticism and revision if desired. Rates 
and sample on request. 

Keystone Typing and Revising Bureau 


51 Church St. Waynesburg, Penna. 











TYPEWRITERS 
Government surplus—little used—fine—very 
cheap. Write for lists. 


“GENERAL” BEARDSLEY 
30 Main St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 














“AUTHORS!” Manuscripts Typed Neatly 
and accurately. Errors in grammar and 
spelling corrected. Rates and first page 
sample sent on request. 


HAZEL B. DONALDSON 


Authors’ Representative 


Hillsboro, Iowa. 
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various publications and publishing houses as state 










Prize Contests and News Notes 


The Committee on Publicity Methods in Social 
Work, 130 East 22nd St., New York City, an- 
nounces a contest for a one-act play, a prize of 
$250 to be given by Mr. Walter May, of Pittsburgh. 
Miss Jane Adams and Walter Prichard Eaton, 
and a third to be announced later, are the judges. 
For further details of the contest write to Play 
Contest, Committee on Public Methods, at the 
above address. 


The Poetry Society of Texas announces the 
following cash prizes for 1924: “The Old South 
Prize,” $100, offered by Mrs. Therese Lindsey, of 
Tyler, for the best poem of any form or nature. 
Poems entered in this class must not exceed 100 
lines in length. “The Alamo Prize,” $40, offered 
by Mrs. Lillian Culmore, of Houston, for the best 
sonnet or group of sonnets. “The Florence Ster- 
ling Prize,” $25, offered by Miss Florence Ster- 
ling, of Houston, for the best lyric or group of 











“GREETING CARD VERSE 
that Has Sold,” and Why 
My new book, $1.00. Artistic gold-lettered covers. 
Nearly 70 sample verses, full instructions and edi- 
torial advice, 50 markets, list of 15 verse magazines. 
Mention this magazine. 
D. W. FIELD 
1201 McKinley Yakima, Wash. 











40c PER 1000 WORDS 
Typing — Revising — Criticism 
Prompt, careful service, satisfaction guar- 
anteed. A carbon copy and return postage 


included. 
PAUL HUNTER 


14 W. Washington St. Chicago, Ill. 











AUTHORS AND WRITERS 


All kinds of manuscripts revised and typed 
in correct form for publisher. Samples and 
prices on request. 


V. C. WALES 
99 McNaughton St. Rochester, N. Y. 











WRITERS, Attention! Will type correctly 
your Manuscripts for publication at low 
rates. I need your work. Terms, sam- 
ples, etc., on request. 

MRS. J. D. FULLER 
Authors’ Representative 


64 College St. Carrolton, Ga. 
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All up-to-date and accurate information pacgevtnes | suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
m commun 


ications from editors and announcements 


of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 
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lyrics. Entries in this class must not exceed 5? 
lines in length. “The Texan Prize,” $25, offered 
by Mr. James Blair Harris, of Dallas, for the best 
poem based upon the history, legendry, life or 
landscape of Texas. The contest will be confined 
to members of: the society. For further particu- 
lars address, The Rules Committee, Prize Contest, 
Poetry Society of Texas, 821 North Madison 
Ave., Dallas, Texas. 


Dreyfuss Art Co., Inc., 514 Broadway, New 
York, reports: “We require poetic compositions 
for greeting cards only, and the lines of the verses 
must include either a wish or a tribute of some 
kind. Compliments by implication bring a sense 
of appreciation, and are in better form than even 
the suggeston of flattery. Writers waste time by 
rehashing certain features already appearing on 
marketed greeting cards, and usually them make 
valueless contributions to greeting card literature. 
One can get more inspiration from the woods, 
the streams, flowers and fields, than from any 
other source. And this the trained writer knows. 
The verses we require cover every important oc- 
casion or holiday, relatives, friends, shut-ins, an- 
niversaries.” 


The D. P. Syndicate, Garden City, L. I, New 
York, writes: “The rate for Snapshot Stories has 
been changed tto a cent a word, paid on accept- 
ance. We want stories from 1,000 to an absolute 
maximum of 1,500 words, well written, well 
plotted, and addressed to the newspaper audi- 
ence.” 

The Southern Literary Magazine announces that 
with its March issue it has become The Southern 
Magazine, with Walter F. Coxe as managing 
editor, and offices at 156 Fourth Avenue, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. It has been broadened in scope, “each 
issue to contain a full measure of entertaining 
fiction and illustration, verse and anecdoe, feature 
stories and discussions of the important topics 
of the day. It will have a development section 
designed to tell the story in an attractive way 
of the material progress of the South and of its 
achievements in commercial, industrial, financial, 
agricultural and educational interests.” 


Brief Stories, 805 Brexel Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., announces a cash prize, offered by a 
poetry lover, of $50 (apart from the regular rates 
paid by the publishers) for the best poem printed 
in Brief Stories during the year May, 1924, to 
April, 1925, judges to be announced later. “Poetry 
will play an increasingly prominent part in Brief 
Stories program. This does not mean that we 
shall confine ourselves to what the scoffers call 


high-brow material. We shall print light verse 
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whenever. we can get it; but our light verse should 
have real point and technical excellence, and we 
shall keep our readiest welcome for those efforts 
seeming to convey the poignancy of feeling which 
distinguishes poetry from mere verse.” 


The Master Craft Publishing Company, 314 

\Vest Superior Street, Chicago, Ill., is in the 
market for Easter, Mother’s Day, and “every 
jay” greeting cards, preferably four or six-line 
material, of unusual quality. 

The Quality Art Novelty Co., 18 West 18th 
Street, New York City, can use sentiments of two, 
‘our, six, seven and eight lines for birthday greet- 
ings, Easter, Mother’s Day, etc.; chiefly senti- 
mental material of good quality—no jingles 
wanted. Payment is made at the rate of 25c a 


Prizes aggregating $2,150 are offered for the 
1924 prize competition announced by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs in the Ninth Prize Com- 
petition for American Composers. For particulars 
and conditions of the competition, address Mrs. 
Edwin B. Garrigues, Chairman of American 
Composers, 1527 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Farm Journal, Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia. Editor, Arthur H. Jenkins. Monthly ; 
he a copy; 25c a year. “Always in the market 
or material suitable for the farmer, his wife, 
id children. We want the latest and best. 
lustrated. articles especially desired. Good 
humorous material and jokes. We have quite a 
few short stories on hand. Those we buy must 
not exceed 2,500 words. Personal experience 

‘ries if interesting and practical can be used. 

ie Young Folks Sketch Club of The Farm 
Journal gives four prizes monthly—$1.00, 50c, 
and two 25c prizes for the best lead pencil sketch 
received on the subject given in the paper. A 
contest was started in February with prizes 
amounting to $250.00 for the best letters received 
on ‘Is the Crow Beneficial or Not?’ Poems and 
photographs are used. Payment is made on ac- 
ceptance within a week at the rate of one cent a 
word and up.” 


' 
a 
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Five prizes, aggregating $25, are announced 
for each month to writers by Arthur Wingert, 
Box 217, Chambersburg, Pa. “Beginners and ex- 
perienced writers have equal chance.” 


\nnouncement comes from San Francisco that 
beginning in February there will be published in 
hat city a new magazine, Gently, Brother, de- 

1 to the short story, non-commercial drama, 
*ssays, poetry and criticism. “In spite of its in- 
ility, for the present at least, to pay for con- 
tions, a high standard of literary quality will 

be maintained by the magazine. Gently, Brother 

ill not confine itself to any ‘type’ of story. The 

rs, however, it may be added, are prejudiced 

lvance against the conventional ‘plot’ story, 
against imagist poetry and against sentimental 
verse. The magazine will be sophisticated in 
tone, and will not attempt to speak for any 
group, class, creed or school of philosophy.” 
Chester W. Vonier is editor, and the address is 
“417 Washington street. 

(Continued on page 46) 


inish this Plot 
Vina Prize! exon] 


Prizes 
y It’s easy. Try it. Use your imagination. 
You may win one of these cash prizes. All 
contestants will receive free particulars of Dr. 
Richard Burton’s famous Course in Short- 
Story Writing, special low rate, and Profit- 
Sharing Plan. Personal correction and criti- 
cism of your lessons. Also Special Criticism 
Service on Short-Stories by Dr. Burton per- 
sonally. 


Pp O’r (unfinished.) By Dr. Burton: Each 
I, wave breaking over the upper deck 
of the steamer seemed to strike 
a death blow; the shuddering creature rallied, staggering- 
ly; the passengers drew a deep, gasping breath, waiting for 
the next wave. Tom, sitting beside his fiancee in the 
cabin, held her hand, in wordless sympathy. He would have 
liked to embrace this dear girl who had committed her life 
to him. But both the presence of others and the mood of 
the moment forbade. There was something too awe-compel- 
ling in this demonstration of Nature’s might, to allow of 
sentiment. A crash! Then, impulsively, the girl spoke: 
“Dear, I must tell you something—it’s now or never!”” 


P Ist, $25.00; 2nd, $10.00; 3rd, $5.00. 
RIZES Send your ending (one only) not over 100 

: words. No plots returned. Don’t copy plot. 
Write name, age, (18 or over), address, number of words, 
clearly. Contest closes May 10th. A few minutes work may 
win the $25.00 prize for you. Send your solution. It may 
discover to us that you have ability, worth real money to you 
if properly trained. If you don’t compete, ask for Free 
Book and Profit Sharing Plan anyway. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
242 Laird Bldg. - - MINNEAPOLIS 


Dr. Burton 














| Neatness Accuracy 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
C. GARMAN JOHNSTON 
Zelienople, Pa. 


Courtesy Promptness 











RICE AND LASALLE 
Literary Agents and Play Brokers 
140 West 42nd Street New York 
FICTION—PLAYS—PICTURES 
Particulars of service upon request 











SATISFACTORY TYPING 
Goes a long way towards selling your 
manuscript. Let me do it. Terms 50c per 
1000 words; poems 4c per line. Carbon 
copy. Prompt service. 
M. C. HASTIE 


2119 Sinton Ave. Cincinnati, O. 











SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 

If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Song 

Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor) 

wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 
CASPER NATHAN 


Dept. F-1252 Bryn Mawr Ave., Chicago 
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Song Hits Bring Fortunes 


But before YOU can even start after 
yours, you must know how to go at 
it and how to proceed. Otherwise 
you’re shooting aimlessly—your time 
and thought is wasted. 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 
By E. M. Wickes 


Let a past master in song writing assist 
you over the rough spots in your path 
to Success. This helpful book includes 
a splendid list of music publishers who 
are constantly looking for new material. 
Start writing songs the RIGHT way— 
then you’re more likely to realize your 
ambitions. 

Handsomely bound in cloth; 181 pages. 
Price, postpaid, $1.75. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 





THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
I need a copy of WRITING THE POPULAR 
SONG. Enclosed find $1.75 for it, 











DO YOU WANT TO SELL YOUR STORY, 
ARTICLE OR PHOTOPLAY? 

Of course you do. Then why not take every pos- 

sible step to make it acceptable to the sales-market? 

One important step is to have it typewritten_in 

proper form. That, we assure you, we can do. Let 


us demonstrate. 
NORTHEASTERN WISCONSIN TYPEWRITING 
SERVICE 


Box 258 


Green Bay, Wis. 














MANUSCRIPT TYPING NEATLY AND 
ACCURATELY DONE. 


Reasonable rates. Experienced. 


FEM TYPING BUREAU 
589 East End Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 








YOUR aT fy STORY, IF ORIGINAL, 
AY BE ACCEPTABLE 
For a el purpose, I seek an unusual 
short story, and am prepared to offer the 
writer, upon acceptance, certain literary aid. 
No money required except one dollar for 
cost of examination. Not a “course,” nor 
any fake proposition requiring money. 
Send MSS. typewritten with return en- 
velope enclosed. Only unusual stories, 
strong of plot, with novel characterization, 
are desired. Trite stuff will not do. Iama 
writer—not a parasite who lives off of be- 
ginning writers. Address: 
HOWARD T. DIMICK 
Care Writer’s Digest - Cincinnati 








THE WORKING LIBRARY 
(Continued from page 39) 
surprised at the following list of names that 
appear in the volume, taken at random from 
the index: Sara Teasdale, Louis Unter- 
meyer, Witter Bynner, Clement Wood, 
Stephen Vincent Binét, Mary Carolyn 
Davies, Alfred Kreymborg, Marjorie Allen 
Seiffert, Margaret Widdemer, and Mar- 
guerite Wilkinson. It is a splendid list of 
names for a single magazine, though that 
is not the most remarkable thing about the 
anthology: equally striking is the high 
quality of all the poems, those of the newer 
equally with the older writers; they well 
bear out the purpose of the magazine, which 
has been to get away from the faddishness 
of much of the “new” poetry, and to present 
vital and significant work by those younger 
poets who, while following in the older 
traditions, yet have found their work tak- 
ing on new strength and power as the result 
of absorbing what is good in the “modern- 

ist,” verse. 


“Second Contemporary Verse Anthology.” 
Edited by Charles Wharton Stork. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 





Outstanding Poems of 1923 


The first time we opened this delightful 
verse anthology our eye fell upon a lyrical 
bit of three stanzas by Joseph Campbell, 


called “Fires.” We felt we think much as 
did Keats on opening Chapman’s “Homer,” 
but without knowing how to do a Keatsian 
sonnet—though we are going to do the next 
best thing—copy the first stanza, because 
we want to pass on the thrill, and also be- 
cause it is an example of the splendid fresh- 
ness and beauty that characterizes the 
greater part of the poetry published in 1923, 
and here brought together in a delightful 
format by Mr. Strong. But to Mr. Camp- 
bell’s stanza: 
The little fires that —_— lights— 
The scilla’s lamp, the daffodil— 


She quenches, when of stormy nights 
Her anger whips the hill. 


We like the principle upon which Mr. 
Strong selected the poems for his volume: 
“T sat down to please myself, and pleasure 
has been my test. I don’t mean that every 
one of the poems pleases me altogether, but 
every one has at least one thrill of genuine 
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pleasure for me—some life, some of the 
quality which we call “gesture.” 

And we think that is just about what the 
hook will give every reader; on every page 
there will be some thrill that will come of 
the startling phrase, the vivid image, the 
graceful line, the unusual rhythm, the deli- 
cate mood delicately painted. Lack of 
space forbids giving more than a mere sug- 
sestion of the poets represented, but they 
include Conrad Aiken, Richard Aldington, 
Stephen Vincent Benét, Lawrence Binyon, 
G. K. Chesterton, Arthur Davison Ficke, 
Robert Frost, Vachel Lindsay, Alfred 
Kreymborg, etc., magic names one and all. 


“The Best Poems of 1923.” Edited -by 
L. A. G. Strong, author of “Dublin Days.” 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Company. 





Roger Bloomer 


Roger Bloomer, the hero of this play, is 
the restless, dreaming young man of the 
staid, stolid, unimaginative American fami- 
ly. He is bookish and can’t fit himself into 
the family picture, which is made up mostly 
of golden oak furniture, player piano, talk- 
ing machine, automobile, and all of those 
other accessories that come with gradually 
but ultimately acquired well-to-do-ness on 
“Main Street.” So Roger goes to New 
York to create his own picture—with what 
we confess to be a lot.of sophmoric suffer- 
ing and anguish of soul that should be 
dramatic, that would be in more experi- 
enced hands, but that here do not quite con- 
vince. The play was produced by the 
Equity Players, and at the time was some- 
thing of a seven-day sensation. It was 
lavishly praised by many of the best critics, 
an by all of the “new” writers. And the 
author deserved it, too, so far as concerned 
his aim and his honesty of purpose; with 
its innovation of staging and its newness 
of theme in the dramatic field, only com- 
mendation is due it. It does not quite 
prove, however, that the stage can be “im- 
pressionized,” while it also proves that 
cleverness of treatment and sincerity of 
purpose do not take the place of sound 
craftsmanship. 

“Roger Bloomer: A Play in Three Acts.” 

Py John Howard Lawson, with a foreword 


y John Dos Passos. New York: Thomas 
eltzer. 





SHORT STORY CONTEST! 
$100.00 
IN CASH PRIZES 


Ist PRIZE 
gg re pipe h akempane 
8rd PRIZE 


AND THREE $5.00 
PRIZES! 


Contest Begins MARCH ist and Closes 
AT MIDNIGHT APRIL 30th, 1924, 


Write TODAY for More’ Detailed Infor- 
mation and Conditions of Contest. 


A. H. Mc LEES 


BOX 188 TOLEDO, OHIO 


2000 PHOTOPLAYS WANTED 
During 1924 


It is estimated that motion picture pro- 
ducers in the United States will require 
more than two thousand stories this coming 
year. Prices paid for these will probably 
range from $250 for an idea to $50,000 for 
a well-known book or play. You may have 
one or more ideas suitable for a photoplay. 
Send your material to our Scenario Editor, 
who has had many years experience in 
larger studios of America and England, for 
his free examination and comment. 


PHOTOPLAY EXCHANGE 
296 Broadway, Dept. D New York City 











THE WEST IS THE BEST 


Have your stories, poems, lyrics type- 
written. All work with one carbon copy. 
1000 words, 50c. Poems, lyrics, 2c per line. 
MARGARET SPENCER COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 














YOU WRITE—I TYPE — 

Let Me Type What You Write 
Stories, Articles, Photoplays, Poems, etc., Typed. 
Minor corrections made. erms reasonable; service 
prompt; form correct; clients pleased; editors satis- 
fied. Write for terms. 


REX BURNS 





733 S. 36th Street South Bend, Ind. 








Say You Saw it Advertised in WRITERS DIGEST 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 43) 

Mrs. Charles H. Stout, author of “The Ama- 
teur’s Book of the Dahlia,” and one of the most 
successful of amateur growers and exhibitors, has 
offered through Garden Magazine, Garden City, 
L. L., N. Y., a prize of $50.00 for the best new and 
original poem on the dahlia, submitted to that 
magazine. Contestants may submit any number 
of entries. The contest closes October 1, 1924. 
Mrs. Stout’s only stipulation is that the ‘award 
be made to a composition of intrinsic merit. The 

names of the judges will be announced later. 


The following message has just been received 
from the Butterick Company: “We publish two 
trade journals going to the = trade, Good 
Hardware and the Progressive Grocer. We are 
in the market for good sea stories, humorous 
poems of from twenty to thirty lines, occasional 
humorous feature articles and merchandising jokes. 
Articles should be from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand words, and any story stands a much 
better chance of acceptance if it is illustrated with 
several good clear photographs. Our rates are a 
cent or more a word, and for photographs we 
pay from one to three dollars. We don’t handle 
contest material from commercial writers. Manu- 
scripts submitted on approval will be returned 
within about two weeks, or paid for on accept- 
ance.” 

The Clothier and Furnisher, 15 Astor Place, 
New York City, is “desirous of getting in touch 
with writers who have had some retail merchan- 
dising experience or who are otherwise qualified 
to write articles on merchandising methods of 
men’s clothing and furnishings stores.” Full in- 
structions will be given to every writer who com- 
municates with Merchandising Editor, as above. 


Ora Epoko Esperantisto (Golden Age Espe- 
rantist), Box 223, City Hall Station, New York 
City, is offering prizes every six months for stories 
and poems originally written in Esperanto or for 
authorized translations. Further information will 
be sent upon request. 


The Laughing Horse, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
Editor, Willard Johnson. Quarterly; $1 a year; 
25e a copy. “The Laughing Horse plans in the 
future to devote all of its neighs to the South- 
west and ‘south of the Southwest’—Mexico. It 
does not pay contributors, and most of its mate- 
rial is solicited; but unsolicited manuscripts and 
woodcuts on Southwestern subjects are gladly 
received and carefully considered. Primarily The 
Horse is the organ of expression for the group 
of artists and writers in Santa Fe and Taos, but 
is by no means limited to these few.” 


Poet Lore, 100 Charles Street, Boston, Mass. 
Editor, Ruth Hill. Quarterly; $6 a year; $1.50 
a copy. Can use “translations of long and short 
contemporary foreign plays; short original plays; 
articles of literary interest, particularly on con- 
temporary authors, and poems of all lengths.” 
Pays on publication, in the form of copies of the 
magazine containing the contribution. 


Bigelow Street, Peoria, III. 
Editors, Oscar Williams and Gene Derwood. 
Bi-monthly ; $3 a year; 50c a copy. “Short stories, 
2,000 words to 10,000; poetry, essays, pictures and 
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novels. In general, literary.” Manuscripts re- 
ported on in two weeks; payment on publication 
by arrangement with the author. 


Nautilus Magazine 242 Oak street, Holyoke, 
Mass. “We want material from well-known writ- 
ers only. This applies to poetry also. We use 
material on New Thought Psychology, etc., based 
on experience. Payment is made on acceptance 
at the rate of one cent a word or more.’ 


The Home Friend Magazine and Rural Me- 
chanics, 1411 Wyandotte street, Kansas City, Mo. 
Editor, E. A. Weishaar; monthly; 5 cents a copy; 
35 cents a year. “For Home Friend we use short 
stories, poems, and interesting feature articles. 
For Rural Mechanics we use articles on labor 
saving devices, helps which make home and farm 
life easier—which save time, steps and work, and 
which make the home ‘homier.’ Suggestions, in- 
ventions, devices, etc., which save time, money 
and labor; feature articles of general interest— 
how men and women have made a success in life, 
etc. We use photographs; also some poems 
which deal with any subject and treated so that 
the average middle-class person can enjoy them. 
Payment on publication as a rule, but frequently 
on acceptance, at the rate of $2 to $5 a column.” 


The Photo-Miniature, 103 Park Ave., New York 
City. Editor, John A. Tennant; monthly; 40 
cents a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use manu- 
scripts of about 10 ,000 words, about all a man 
should know about some special phase or branch 
of photographic work. Practice, not theory or 
discussion. Formulas that will work; not stuf- 
fing, but crisply and interestingly written. Pho- 
tographs should accompany manuscripts. We 
report on manuscripts in two or three weeks, and 
payment of $50 per monograph is made on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Retail Druggist, 250 W. Fafayette, Detroit, 
Mich. Monthly; 15 cents a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We use articles and photographs of actual ex- 
periences of successful druggists on advertising, 
displaying or merchandising goods, giving facts 
and figures as well as examples of the advertising 
and displays made. Manuscripts are reported on 
at once, and payment, the amount of which de- 
pends upon the value of the article to us, is 
made on publication.” 


New York City. 
Sessions; monthly; 25 cents 
“As indicated by the maga- 
zine’s name, we want stories. of sea adventure 
and romance. We use short stories of 5,000 to 
10,000 words; complete novels of 40,000 to 50,009 
words; and serials of 75,000 words. Manuscripts 
are reported on within two weeks, and payment 
up to two cents a word is made on acceptance. 


National Brain Power, 1926 Broadway, New 
York City. Editor, Lee Brown; monthly; 10 
cents a copy. “We use short articles and pho- 
tographs on success—how to get on in business— 
how to make money; no poetry. We pay one cent 
a word, and report on manuscripts in one week. 


Short Stories, Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden 
City, N. Y. Editor, Harry E. Maule; bi- weekly ; 
25 cents a copy; $5.00 a year. “Short Stories is 
in the market for material dealing with adven- 
ture, mystery, the out-of-doors, sport, business, 


79 Seventh Ave., 


Sea Stories, 
Editor, Archibald L. 
a copy; $4.00 a year. 
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AUTHORS—WRITERS 
Photoplays—short stories—serials—articles and poems 
properly typed for presentation to editors. Will also 
help market your manuscript. Write for rates and 
sample, 

Cc. N. HOYT 
1508 Bainbridge So. Richmond, Va. 














humor, etc., of strong masculine appeal. Plot 
and action should be the outstanding features, 
and we use short stories of from 4,000 to 10,000 
words; complete novels, novelettes and serials. 
Manuscripts are reported on within ten days; 
and payment, which is subject to negotiation, is 
made on acceptance.” 


street, New York City. 
Editor, Oswald Garrison Villard; weekly; 15 
cents a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use brief, prac- 
tical articles on’ political and economic subjects. 

Ve use poems occasionally, but they must be 
brief. We pay a cent a word for prose, for verse 

little higher. We report on manuscripts within 
about a week to ten days, and pay on publica- 
tion.” 

The Inland Merchant, 1170 Broadway, New 
York City. Editor, A. P. Haire; monthly; 25 
cents a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use stories de- 
scriptive of store successes in towns of 25,000 
population or less; co-operative retail movements 
in such towns; special events; anniversary sales; 
new buildings, etc. Appropriate illustrations are 
always desirable. Manuscripts are paid for at 
the rate of one-half cent to one cent a word and 
on publication.” 

The Poster, 307 S. Green street, Chicago, IIl. 
Editor, Burton Harrington ; monthly; 30 cents 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use especially interest- 
ing stories about poster advertising campaigns, 
etc. We also use enough photographs to illustrate 
the story intelligently. We pay on publication at 
the rate of one cent a word.” 


Sunday School World, Young People’s Paper, 
Picture World, Sunday School at Home, all pub- 
lished at 1816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Editor, James McConaughy, Litt.D.; weekly, 
m — or quarterly. “For Sunday School 
W’ ‘orld: Articles dealing with successful Sunday 
School work especially in rural communities, and 
material of inspirational help for Sunday School 
teac Ht te and superintendents. For Sunday School 
at ge Short articles helpful in illuminating 
Sunday School lessons for older readers, and ma- 
terial directly relating to home religious problems. 
Young People’s Paper: Short stories, suited to 
young people from sixteen to twenty, two thou- 
sand to twenty-five hundred words of wholesome 
nterest to boys and girls, not necessarily on re- 
gious themes but always holding up inspiring 
ideals of character and service; also articles of 
general interest to young people. Picture World: 
Pictures, stories and verse suited to children, com- 
bining the elements of interest and teaching; we 
try to make the paper entertaining for little people 
and at the same time to keep before them the 
great Christian truths. We report on manuscript 
usu ily within two weeks, and pay the tenth of 
the month following acceptance, at about $4.00 
Per thousand words, rate, however, depending 
upon the value of the manuscript.” 

(Continued on page 52) 


The Nation, 20 Vesey 


POEMS CRITICISED 


William James Price, experienced Poet 
and Critic, Editor of “Interludes,” a maga- 
zine of Verse, and President and Critic of 
The Verse Writers’ Guild of Maryland, will 
criticise and revise Poems and _ suggest 
markets. Expert analysis and constructive 
suggestions. 5 cents per line; minimum 
charge $1.00. Over 100 lines 4 cents per line. 


WILLIAM JAMES PRICE 
2917 Erdman Ave. Baltimore, Md. 











[A Complete Service 


FOR WRITERS 

Your manuscripts revised or criticised by 
a competent author and critic. 

Your typing done by a Gold Medal Typist. 
Unexcelled. 

Song Lyrics and Poetry revised, criticised 
and typed. 

Your Manuscripts marketed by experi- 
enced writers. 

Write today for terms. 


D. E. MERRIOTT 
3915 State Line St. Kansas City, Mo. 








ATTENTION! 


Authors’ Manuscripts, Photoplays, Poems 
neatly and accurately typed. Write for 


rates. 
HELEN DELA VERGNE 


Typist 
Lakeville Liv. Co., N. Y. 











WRITERS! Have your manuscripts been rejected 
because you did not submit them in proper form? 
Why not have them typed in proper form before 
submitting them for publication and be assured 
against rejection on that account? Write for 
further particulars, or just send me your manu- 
scripts. My charges are very reasonable, 

ELEANOR A. RAMTHUN 
Authors’ Representative 


1453 N. Long Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











AUTHORS! 
Manuscripts typed, 50 cents per 
thousand words. 


MANUSCRIPT HOSPITAL 
Dept. B El Paso, Tex. 


LET ME TYPE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 
in correct form for publication. Prompt 
service. Carbon copy. 1000 words, 50c; 
poems, 2c per line. 

MARTINA D. BAGG 
1106 Riverdale St., West Springfield, Mass. 
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THE DAY’S WORK 


A “HOW-TO” BOOK (Continued from page 31) 
study of the short-story; the second to 
An ounce of practical “how-to” advice is worth scenario-technique ; the third to modern and 


a pound of abstract discussion about theories of ~ : E 
short-story writing. That is why every short-story contemporary poets and verse in all forms ; 


writer should read and study— the fourth is an open evening, when dif- 
ferent papers, mostly book-reviews, are 


& 

How To Write given. We find it stimulating, preparing 
Sh t St ° the various papers. Book reviews in par- 
or OFLES | ticular require close reading and careful 
(Subscribers’ Edition) study of the books, and we find ourselves 

By L. Josephine Bridgart eee: f bate deat atte s th 
Our regular trade edition of Miss Bridgart’s helpful me tr poms s at otherwise, wi . a 
book has been exhausted, but during the period of careless reading, would escape our notice, 

the Short Story Contest which we are conducting “ : a 
(see page 1) we are making it possible to obtain the and delving for the motives and meanings 


“Subscribers’ Edition,” distribution of which we have f th aa 
been obliged to restrict to subscribers only, of the writers as the casual reader never 
does. 


What the Editors A writers’ club is certain to prove of 


benefit both to professional and student 
Want writers, and to those who wish to learn how 


Miss Bridgart has made a specialty of the short best to appreciate the writings of others. 


story market. She knows what the magazine editors : & Life 
want. Therefore, she discusses writing as a business, Yakima, Wash. Wricut FYIexp. 
and clearly shows the great possibilities open to every = 
ambitious writer of today. = then goes fully in ‘ 
the construction of the plot; how to choose theme; 

the importance of developing a pleasing theme—in ONE OF THE BEST POEMS 
fact she covers every essential feature in the building 

of a successful short story. These hints alone will OF 1924 
repay any writer many times over for the price of 
“the book. Dear Forum Epiror: 








I love it: 


An Ornament to The little magazine 
Fae Saeeee |  t  Rers e, 


I’m intent on its coming— 

The book is beautifully bound in durable gray cloth, "nae 
and will be a pleasing addition to your library of Each month on the first— 
books on the writer’s art. Or soon thereafter ° 
The regular price is $1.00. " , 
This edition cannot be sold except to subscribers. I read it from 
But, by subscribing now and filling in the attached Beginning to end: 
’ 


Said ’Tis full of sparkling wit— 
The Book Will Be Yours — For writers with grit; 
Absolutely Free I have other magazines— 


(If you are already a subscriber, just attach to the In my file— : 
coupon the regular price of $1.) But the WriTErR’s DIGEstT 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST Has got them skun a mile. 
22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, O. Louis G. HunrToon. 
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WRITER’S DIGEST, 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati. 

Gentlemen: Herewith find enclosed $3 for a year’s Mr. O’Donnell has referred me to you for 
subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST and a copy of ° ° ° ‘ . ae ; 
Miss Bridgart’s “How to Write Short Stories.” assistance in getting in touch with writers 
in Terre Haute and vicinity. 

I have been trying to locate some fellow 
scribes in this city, and I have succeeded 
in finding just one manuscript copiest. Pos- 
sibly there are a number of free-lance writ- 


Dear Mr. FarreE: 
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ers in Terre Haute and surrounding terri- 
tory who are readers of Tue Dicest. It is 
my desire to get acquainted with them 
through your “The Day’s Work” Depart- 
ment. 
Morris Eppis. 

1325 S. Fourth St., 

Terre Haute, Ind. 





THE WRITERS, OF NEW YORK 
CITY 
lo THE Day’s Work EpirTor: 

Among the livest of the eastern groups 
devoted to authorship, the-club known as 
“The Writers” claims the attention of your 
New York readers. It is open to all who 
have set foot on the highway of professional 
literary work, in whatever branch. Experi- 
enced and young writers, with a sprinkling 
of editors, meet as comrades, and delight in 
the mutual stimulus resulting from the dif- 
ferent points of view and types of experi- 
At the weekly gatherings, leading 


ence. 


American authors, editors and publishers 
bring information of the highest value and 


interest. 

A special feature is that of the monthly 
criticism meetings. At each of these, stories 
or articles, generally two in number, are 
read by members appointed for the purpose, 
and are then freely discussed, particular at- 
tention being given to constructive sugges- 
tions, together with advice as to markets. 
The author’s name is carefully concealed 
until the criticism is finished. The utmost 
frankness prevails, and is always taken in 
good part. Sandwiches and coffee, with 
social intercourse, round out each evening 
in agreeable fashion. 

The club has opinions of its own, and 
does not hesitate to express itself, when 
occasion warrants. It recently received 
wide publicity in connection with successful 
action in the interest of authors who had 
received particularly unfair treatment by a 
well-known magazine. At its last meeting, 
on the evening of February 12th, it passed 
an emphatic set of resolutions against a pro- 
posed censorship bill in New York, which 
for. sheer unreason and preposterousness 
goes far beyond anything ever before at- 
tempted in the United States. It expects to 
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and yet, it might have been a check. We 
eliminate such hazards, because — WE 
HAVE THE INTEREST OF OUR 
CLIENTS AT HEART. 

Surely you realize that NO manuscript 
should be submitted to an editor’s search- 
ing eye until it has reached a stage of abso- 
lute perfection. 

We need your work, but most of all 
YOU NEED OUR SERVICE, and it will 
be to your interest to investigate. The 
cost is but a two cent stamp. 


AMERICAN TYPING AND REVISING 
BUREAU 
“Service and Efficiency” 


Box 171 Marlin, Texas 
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AUTHORS—I will type your manuscripts; 
guaranteed work by a_ professional 
authors’ typist. 

AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
769 Union St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 











SPECIAL FOR THIRTY DAYS 


We want your business. Therefore will type 10,000 
words of any manuscript free of charge. For same 
period will criticise manuscripts at twenty-five cents 
per thousand, 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
134 West Anne St. Flint, Mich. 











“5542 Romaine St. 





Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed for 
publication. Minor revisions made. 
Prompt service and personal attention. 
Rates reasonable. Write: 


EILEEN W. JOHNSON 
Hollywood, Calif. 








Say You Saw It Advertised in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
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JOURNALISM --- PHOTOPEAYS --- SHORT STORIES 


Those who desire independence through a 

literary career are offered. 

wef GUIDANCE BY ey 
AUTHORS, EDITORS, AND NEWS- 
PAPERMEN OF HIGH STANDING 

in that side of their art which they can turn 

to the greatest profit. 

MANUSCRIPT SALES DEPARTMENT 
at the disposal of writers (professionals and 
beginners) desiring to dispose of their manu- 
scripts on a COMMISSION BASIS. 

PLOT CHART AND COPYRIGHT 
= BOOKLETS FREE. 


THE HARVARD COMPANY 


327 Montgomery St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
offers 


A COMPLETE PHOTOPLAY 
SYNOPSIS 


in Facsimile 
Just as it was Bought and Produced 
with Mary Miles Minter 
ONE DOLLAR 
(While they last) 


HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
Normandie Park Morristown, N. J. 

















The Information you want 


And— WHEN you want it! 





Do you want to save time? Do you want to save long 
hours spent searching in libraries, books and files for 
special information about constructing short stories, 
scenarios, plays, verse, newspaper articles, humor, jokes, 
songs, etc.—about sentences, words, titles, illustrations, 
photographs, markets? You can—if you have at your 
side a copy of 


The Writer’s Book 


Compiled by W. R. KANE 


—a veritable mine of useful information, conveniently 
arranged, with a complete index that enables you to find 
the facts you seek in a moment’s time. They are here, 
on tap. A new edition, the fifth, is now ready—revised 
and brought completely up to date. The price is $2.50, 
postpaid. Order it —TODAY—using the attached coupon. 


The Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati: For the enclosed $2.50 


please send me The Writer’s Book, by W. R. Kane. 
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send a representative to Albany, to oppose 
the bill when it comes up for a hearing. 
Unattached writers living anywhere in 
Greater New York are likely to find it to 
their advantage to inquire into the condi- 
tions of membership in The Writers. Not 
all applicants can be accepted, as the condi- 
tions are fairly strict; but those who pass 
the test may be assured of finding them- 
selves in desirable company. George Jay 
Smith is president during the present year, 
and Ethel Watts Mumford is vice-president. 
Mrs. Hyacinth S. Smith, 49 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, will, as secretary, furnish 
information to inquirers. 
James F. Morton, Jr. 





STORY START WINNERS 

(The February winners of our “Story 
Start” contest were: Miss Dorothy Randall, 
Bloomfield New Jersey, and Mr. M. St. 
Claire Garwood, Xenia, Ohio. The contest 
is still open; read our anaouncement on 
page 61, then come on in.) 

Setting and Characterization 
By St. Claire Garwood 

Larry Redmond strolled up Broadway 
with the air of a man who saw nothing to 
criticize in respect of the world or the 
people in it, including himself. 

For twenty years and more, Larry Red- 
mond had strolled up Broadway every after- 
noon, with the same air. In the summer 
he took the left, or shady side of the 
thoroughfare; in winter the easterly or 
sunny side; that was the only difference the 
seasons made to him.—Blue Book, Decem- 
ber, 1923, page I. 

In the two paragraphs above, it seems 
to the writer that setting and characteriza- 
tion are carried out fully to the extent, 
though perhaps not so vividly, of Harte’s 
opening lines in “The Idyl of Red Gulch.” 

Almost any one beginning the story would 
know that the setting takes place in New 
York, by the one word, “Broadway.” 

And the character of Redmond is c'early 
set forth, where it mentions his failure to 
be critical of his fellowmen. A fine fellow, 
you think, with a hankering to know more 
about him. Then again he’s human, nat- 
ural—you yourself have a desire for the 
sunny side of the street in winter, and the 
shady side in summer. 

The writer, in a few taps of the type- 
writer keys has painted both the setting and 
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the characterization. But he has also done 
something more, he has aroused your curi- 
osity. 

You wonder who in the world this Red- 
mond is, and what he does, that for twenty 
years he has strolled up Broadway. Strolled, 
bless you, for twenty years on one of the 
busiest streets in the world. A street where 
every one pushes along at breakneck speed, 
and this man strolls. 

You stop wondering and read. Read, not 
only because his setting and his character- 
ization are ideal, but also because your curi- 
osity is aroused and must be satisfied. 

Mr. Martin, to my mind is undeniably 
right, when he says that setting and char- 
acterization form the ideal opening, for a 
story that opens with these two things will 
excite the reader’s curiosity in nine cases 
out of ten. 


Vivid Characterization 
By Dorothy Randall 


Freda Waldensen pulled on the worn 
buffalo mittens over her black woolen 
knitted ones and buttoned up the coonskin 
coat. Douglas Harting looked at her a 
moment curiously. 

“It’s a terrible evening to go out in,” he 
said finally. “Why don’t you stay in town 
tonight, Mrs. Waldensen, and wait until the 
roads have broken a bit first?” 

Freda knitted her brow in annoyance. “I 
should have ridden in a-horse-back”—she 
was thinking out loud rather than to the 
man opposite her—‘“but I wanted to bring 
in the feeder and fetch back the stacks and 
provisions.—Ladies’ Home Journal, Febru- 
ary, page 16. 

In looking over the current magazines 
at hand, the story which seems best to ful- 
fil the ideal start as described on page 27, of 
lhe Ideal Short-Story Writing, is the one 
quoted above. It has a simple, smooth be- 
ginning and we know at once, Freda Wal- 
densen, that you are not an ordinary peasant 
type. There is just a touch of characteriza- 
tion, but enough to compel the attention, 
and we wonder if there is something other 
than your rugged strength, to urge you out 
on such a night and what it is. With that 
ubtle joining with the setting, we just feel 
the finality of your decision, though we 
know you must be used to meeting many 
such situations, or you would show some 
hesitancy in your preparations to go. We 





See the current. number of 


TRUE DETECTIVE STORIES 
SCIENCE & INVENTION 
POPULAR FINANCE 
REAL LIFE 


MELLEN and TRAVIS HOKE 
are selling to all of them. I was the first to 
appreciate the value of their work. Now 
they get top prices. Perhaps your work 
hasn’t sold because the right man hasn’t 
offered it to the right market. If you can 
write good stories I can sell them. 

Send me a manuscript and $2.00 reading 
fee and I will try to place your story or tell 
you what I think will make it salable. 


WILLIAM OWEN CLARK 
785 East 149th St. New York 


MARK 











My work speaks for itself. Send me your Manu- 
scripts and Boost your own Success as a Writer— 
1000 words or less, 75c; with editorial revision, $1.00; 
carbon copy. Constructive criticism, $1.00 1000 words, 


He Profits Most Who Serves Best. 


G. ARTHUR HALLAM 
The Manuscript Man 


212 Seventh Ave., W. Calgary, Alberta 








AUTHORS’ AGENT — Manuscripts criti- 
cised, revised, typed for publication and 
sold. All work guaranteed. Write for 
ternis. 

TILSON’S TYPING AND REVISING 

BUREAU 


2869 Boulevard Jersey City, N. J. 











The Writers’ Office 


Box 32, Quincy, Ill. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, REVISED, 
MARKETED. 





Sample and terms on request. 











are not the least surprised when the sug- 
gestion of Douglas Harting, that you stay 
in town for the night, had no effect on your 
decision. The suggestion conveys more than 
that. We know that you command his re- 
spect, and that you have aroused his curi- 
osity, and you certainly have ours. So we 
have the picture quickly and clearly be- 
fore us. 
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When a student enrolls with me the first ques- 
tion I ask him is: Why do you wish to write 
fiction? Most student writers want to produce art 
if they can, but, above all, they want to earn 
money with their writing. I then try to help them 
realize their ambitions. 

I use no lesson sheets, no printed assignments 
or criticisms, no routine instruction whatever. I 
give each writer the help which his copy shows he 
needs. I therefore plan a student’s development 
in two directions: (1) self-discovery and (2) 
technique. All my instruction is founded upon 
the deep conviction that the greatest service any 
teacher can render to a writer is to help him “find 
himself,” to show him what he can write about 
best, what kind of stories are his forte. Fiction 
writing is the most personal of all arts; inevitably 
the writer who sells soonest is he who best ex- 
presses himself; to do this he must understand 
himself: but how many student writers really 
understand themselves? 

Destructive criticism is easy; the difficult thing 
is to tell the writer what to do about it. In most 
cases the cause of faults in a story cannot be dis- 
covered by study of the manuscript; the whole 
performance must be examined; the real answer 
comes when we get at the man behind the manu- 
script. 

For example: Students unable to sell have come 
to me bringing rejected manuscripts which obvi- 


342 Madison Ave. 





The Man Behind The Manuscript 


Self-Discovery an Important Element in Winning Literary Success. 
By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Formerly Fiction Editor of COLLIER’S WEEKLY 
Author of ‘‘Narrative Technique’”’ 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


ously were shameless imitations of the work of 
authors they admired—merely literary flubdub. I 
have talked with them, got them to tell me of 
their own most interesting experience, had them 
write them as simply and unaffectedly as they 
told them, and have, with a few minor changes, 
sold their copy. 

As soon as I have a definite line on the stu- 
dent’s literary habits and knowledge of life I 
let him begin the study of technique—the form 
and structure of the short story. This study is 
merely a search for ways and means most effec- 
tively to express the “message’”’ he has to give the 
world. My method as used in my classes in tech- 
nique here in New York is now set forth com- 
pletely in my new book, “Narrative Technique.” 

Beginners working with me have during the 
present year sold their stories to Pictorial Review, 
Collier's Weekly, American, Munsey’s, Ainsley’s, 
Young’s, Popular, and others. ost of them 
studied by correspondence. 

The fees for my instruction are: Preliminary 
two months Course in Self-Discovery, $25; four 
months term of Elementary Course, $50; four 
months term of Advanced Course, $80; single 
manuscripts, $10. Payments in installments can 
be arranged. Price of “Narrative Technique,” 
$2.00. Further information given on request. Let 


me know your problem. 
New York City 











THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 47) 


STORY WORLD, 6362 Hollywood Boulevard, 
Hollywood, Calif. Editor, Hubert La Due. 
Monthly; $2.50 a year; 25c a copy. “At present 
we are overstocked, excepting for articles of not 
more than 1,200 words on constructive phases of 
photoplay or fiction writing. These must be un- 
usual—that is, must present ‘something to think 
about’ for the writer who is trying to succeed. 
If you know little or nothing of photoplay writ- 
ing don’t try to submit articles to the Story World. 
We are spending half our time in returning ar- 
ticles on ‘how to write, direct or act in the 
movies’ by people who have never even seriously 
studied the subjects.” Photographs of an unusual 
nature, bearing closely upon new developments 
in motion pictures, can be used. Manuscripts 
reported on within two weeks. Payments made 
upon acceptance, at a rate of one cent a word 
and upward. 


MARRIAGE, 200 West Jefferson St., Blooming- 
ton, Ill. Editor, Ernest Sherwood. Monthly; 
$2.50 a year; 25c a copy. “Articles are wanted 
containing helpful ideas, good cheer, inspiration 
and fine idealism, bearing upon problems relating 
to courtship, marriage, home-making and the rear- 
ing of children. True stories of the married 
life of people in all walks of life whose domestic 
relations are especially happy are wanted. Short 
stories are desired that treat problems connected 
with the love life in a wholesome manner which 
may be helpful to those who are having trouble 


with those problems. Humorous stories can be 
used. Short poems are wanted. Articles and 
stories should be between 1,000 and 3,000 words 
in length. Only material containing good literary 
quality can be used.” Manuscripts will be re- 
ported upon within three weeks. Payment will 
be made upon publication at the rate of from $5 
to $10 per thousand words. 


The Farm Journal, Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia. Editor, Arthur H. Jenkins. Monthly; 
dc a copy; 25c a year. “Always in the market 
for material suitable for the farmer, his wife, 
and children. We want the latest and best. 
Illustrated articles especially desired. Good 
humorous material and jokes. We have quite a 
few short stories on hand. Those we buy must 
not exceed 2,500 words. Personal experience 
stories if interesting and practical can be used. 
The Young Folks Sketch Club of The Farm 
Journal gives four prizes monthly.—$1.00, 50c, 
and two 25c prizes for the best lead pencil sketch 
received on the subject given in the paper. A 
contest will be started in February with prizes 
amounting to $250.00 for the best letters received 
on ‘Is the Crow Beneficial or Not?’ Poems and 
photographs are used. Payment is made on ac- 
ceptance within a week at the rate of one cent a 
word and up.” 


Photo-Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, N. H. Edi- 
tors, Wilfred A. French and A. H. Beardsley; 
monthly; 25 cents a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
are in the market for articles of a strictly pho- 
tographic character which have to do with trips 
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to interesting places in the United States and 
the world. These articles must give detailed 
photographic data and keep description down to 
a minimum. Also we should be glad to consider 
articles of a technical or artistic character which 
are accurate, well written and practical. They 
must be photographic and written by a person 
who is an experienced photographer. We can 
use short items for our several departments which 
have to do with personal experience and odd pic- 
tures. We seldom buy single pictures, getting 
more than we can possibly use. We report on 
manuscripts within ten days. Whether we pay 
on publication or acceptance depends upon the 
material. We pay at the rate of $3.75 per page 
and $1.00 for each picture used.” 


Personal Efficiency, 4050 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. Editor, E. P. Herman; monthly; 20 cents 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use interviews with 
big -business men with an inspirational slant; 
also one very short business story each month 
—must be high grade; and short ‘how to’ tips 
that would be of value to office men. We use 
very little poetry, but photographs are used. Pay- 
ment for material is made on publication at the 
rate of one cent a word, and $1.00 for tips and 
short articles.” 





THIS WRITING GAME 
By F. F. S. 
Sure, this writing game is easy! 
You can write a verse or story! 
You can feel the writer’s thrill— 
You can taste the writer’s glory. 


You can write them by the dozens, 
Nothing to it, you can tell ’em— 
But the one fly in the ointment 
Is, my friend, just try to sell ’em! 





SONG WRITER’S DEN, 
(Continued from page 41) 
predict what the said number will accom- 
plish ofter being published.” There, is the 
hole thing given away in that one line— 
he song will be published and then it is up 
you to sell it. The song poem you have 
ubmitted to them is not of sufficient merit 
' warrant even a second reading by any of 
lie reliable publishers. As for the song 
‘ou submit and the one you had printed in 
rofessional copy style, it would not com- 
nand the attention of any vocalist and as 
roof of this, submit it to some unbiased 
= in your city. 
. T. F.—The company which you men- 
1 belongs to the song shark ager 
Ke ep your money. 





AU THORS---WRITERS 


Let us type your manuscripts in Proper 
Technical Form for publication. We have 
made a specialty of preparing manuscripts 
for the critical eye of the editor, and can 
save you work, and needless disappointment. 

Much of a writer’s success depends on the 
proper presentation of manuscripts. Neat- 
ness and accuracy are potent selling factors. 
Our typing is absolutely free from typo- 
graphical errors. Every page of manu- 
script typed in this office is proof-read. 
Errors, when found, are not corrected by 
smutty erasures, or interlining, the sheet 
is destroyed and a new one typed. Return 
postage paid. Clear carbon copy free. If 
you want QUALITY backed by SERVICE 
send your work to us. 


Terms, 50c a thousand words (with suggestions) 
Poems, 3c a line (for the best available markets) 


Manuscript Typing and Service Bureau 








3048 Lycaste Ave. Detroit, Mich. 











Experienced in manuscript preparation in 
all its phases. I will give your work per- 
sonal attention and return promptly. 


EDNA HERRON 
Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois 














AUTHORS! 

We type your manuscripts with the 
utmost accuracy and technical perfection 
at the lowest possible cost to you. 

Write for our very low rates. 
RUSKIN LITERARY BUREAU 
Box 493, G. P. O. New York City 











MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed quickly and accurately, 50c per 1000 
words, one carbon copy. Return postage 


paid. 
DOROTHY K. FREY 
330 Franklin Ave. Sidney, Ohio 








AUTHORS: Hali the selling point of your story 
is correct technical preparation, My typing meets 
these requirements. Rates: 60c to 85c per reg 
words; including revision, $1.10 to $1.40, Send M 
or write for terms, samples, etc, 


EDMOND J. LEISCHNER 
Authors’ Agent 
Aberdeen, S. Dak. 





Box 1134 











All work 
Prompt 
Write for 


Let Me Type Your Manuscripts. 
neatly and accurately done. 
service. Rates reasonable. 
terms. 


EDWARD H. WIEDER 
413 Washington St. Allentown, Pa. 














Have You An /dea 
FordA Movie Star? 


WRITE FOR 


THE MOVIES 


Big Morey /p /t — 





Can YOU help supply the demand for 
fresh, interesting, true-to-life screen stories? 
Don’t think that you must be a genius to 
win success. Neither is it necessary to 
waste valuable time and money studying 
tedious, tiresome correspondence courses 
or “lessons.” The real foundation of the 
photodrama is the plot or “idea” upon 
which it is built. Put YOUR idea on paper 
and send it to us immediately. Our Sce- 
nario Editor will offer to arrange it for you 
in proper form should he believe that your 
subject has merit. Producers eagerly read 
and gladly purchase at substantial figures, 
work that appeals to them as being meri- 
torious. 


HOW MUCH IS YOUR 
IMAGINATION WORTH? 


Who knows but some incident in your own life or 
that of a friend—some moving, gripping story of 
love, hate, passion or revenge, may prove to be the 
lever with which you will lift yourself to heights of 
unthought of success and prosperity. Nearly every- 
one has at some time thrilled to a great human emo- 
tion—some tremendous soul-trying ordeal or experi- 
ence, It is these really human stories of the masses that 
the producers want and will pay for liberally. Send 
us at once, YOUR idea of what a good screen story 
should be. You can write it in any form you wish 
and our Scenario Editor will carefully examine it 
and advise you promptly of his opinion as to its 
merits and how we can help you. THIS COSTS 
YOU NOTHING! Certainly you owe it to your- 
self to TRY, 


Big Free Book 


Probably there are countless questions regarding 
the lucrative and fascinating profession of photoplay 
writing that you would like 
answered. Most of the points 
which would naturally arise in 
your mind are answered fully and 
complete] in our _ interesting 
book, “THE PHOTOPLAY 
IN THE MAKING.” It contains 
a gold mine of information and 
over fifty thousand aspiring wri- 
ters have already received a copy. 
Send for YOUR copy at once. 
It is entirely free and there are no 
“strings” to the offer. If you 
i} have a story ready, send it to us, 
| together with your request for the 





BRISTOL PHOTOPLAY STUDIOS 
Suite 602-R, Bristol Building 
NEW YORK 
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THE WRITER AND SELF 
CRITICISM 
(Continued from page 23) 

This same manner of testing one’s work 
may be carried on through every portion. 
If there is action, incident, go over the de- 
scription of this and ask yourself if you can 
see the thing occurring in just the manner 
you have told; if not, something is wrong 
with your mechanics. In dialogue, ask 
yourself if your people are speaking natur- 
ally, using words and phrases suited to their 
condition in life, their mentality, and the 
importance of the matter under discussion. 
Recently I saw in a story a bit of dialogue 
meant to portray a highly emotional episode. 
The parties conversed in long and polished 
sentences, using many words of considerable 
length. The thing needed was dialogue in 
sharp, short, staccato sentences, with the 
simplest and most forcible words that the 

English language could furnish forth. 

As a result arrived at from the reading of 
many thousand manuscripts, I am convinced 
that one of the greatest errors of beginning 
writers is that they do not sufficiently study 
and question their own work. A story is 
finished, read over for possible errors, placed 
in an envelope and sent away to some long- 
suffering editor. Instead of that, each para- 
graph should be taken up by itself, studied, 
questioned—and questioned especially as to 
this point of visualization. Does it con- 
vey to the reader the full picture that the 
writer had in mind when he began to put 
it upon paper. If not, set to work and re- 
build that paragraph, and do not stop until 
the desired result is achieved. 

Writers can do so much toward helping 
themselves, if they will work understand- 
ingly. Do not blame editors for returning 
your stories, unless you have done all that is 
humanly possible to make them good. Write 
and re-write until you get effects that are 
convincing. Do not economize either labor 
or time. One story finished, and by that I 
mean so finished that an editor will appre- 
ciate the craftsmanship that has gone into 
it, is worth a dozen turned off in the easier 
way. 

Of course, back of all this craftsmanship 
must lie the fact that you have a story to 
tell. But that is up to you. 
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THE COMPLETE WRITING 

EQUIPMENT 
(Continued from page 22) 
age and experience in traveling about the 
country. A typed story, fresh in appear- 
ance, has a decided advantage over a down- 
at-the-heels one which looks much the worse 
for wear. 

Only long manuscripts should be mailed 
flat. One of ordinary length should be 
folded twice, to fit the return, self-addressed 
envelope—and this envelope should bear the 
necessary amount of postage. Never send 
loose stamps, or if they should be used, do 
not stick them to the manuscript—a good 
plan, where a return envelope is not used 
with them attached, is to place them in a 
small coin envelope. 

To write or not to write a letter to the 
editor is a matter for the author to decide. 
It certainly isn’t necessary, and personally 
| question the advisability of doing so. The 
enclosure speaks for itself. 

And when the completed manuscript, cor- 
rectly typed, securely enveloped, leaves 
his hands, the author has a right to feel that 
mechanically, as well as in literary content 
and form, his product is as good as he can 
make it. 





OH, WHAT’S THE USEP 
(Continued from page 21) 
band, who is a deacon in the church, had 
his car tagged when he left it in front of 
the church entrance during a meeting of 
deacons and elders! If a man can’t stop 
at his church without being fined— 

Mrs. Bigsbee: Lieutenant Donoghue, 
will you please continue? 

Lieut. -Donoghue (clearing his throat 
savagely): And fu’thermore, autos is not 
permitted to be parked within ten feet of 
water hydrants, nor in front of mail boxes, 
nor within fifty feet of fire stations, nor— 

Mrs. Lowell: So that you have to spend 
an hour trying to find a place that isn’t pro- 
hibited for some reason or other! 

Lieut. Donoghue (raising his voice in 
some irritation): And th’ last matter that 
i'm to speak of is the givin’ of signals for 
turnin’ and stoppin’. Whin you want to 
turn to th’ left, yer arm should ixtind 
sthraight out, and whin yer goin’ to stop— 





The Woods 


are full of typists who produce me- 
chanically accurate work but who have no 
conception of the many technical require- 
ments necessary for editorial acceptance. 
Your Stuff 

should have expert and professional 
preparation. 
Editor-Author-Critic 

will personally guarantee technical 
perfection; revising, editing, typing, criti- 
cising, selling. 


G. VAN COTT BACON, Stockton, Calif. 


Poems Revised — Melodies Composed 

We will conten, typewrite and put melody to your 
poem for $3. his is in proper shape to send to 
publishers. Sead for price on full piano part. Work 
guaranteed, 


PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE BUREAU 
24 The Annex 815 Jefferson Ave. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 














AUTHORS AND WRITERS 


Manuscripts, novels, short stories and poems 
promptly and neatly typed. Good service 
guaranteed. Write for terms. 


EDNA C. HARRIS 
127 N. Dow St. Falconer, N. Y. 











WHEN YOU SUBMIT WORK 
to an agency, you want service and co- 
operation. We give it to you. Typing still 
40c per M. Constructive criticism and re- 
vision. Write us. 
BRINKMAN & MOEHLE 
Dept. W Okawville, Ill. 











MANUSCRIPTS WANTED—We are in the market 
for a limited number of high-grade manuscripts of 
novels, volumes of verse and essays and books on 
economic and similar subjects for the regular book 
trade. Names not important—the new writer will 
have the same chance as tke successful writer. 


Address: 


WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1105 Elm Street Cincinnati, Ohio 











FOR A SHORT TIME, I will make the complete piano part to your 

poem for $6.00 (regular price $10.00). Send your poem and 
$3. 09 and 1 will make the piano part, mating .s to a. ae 
pay $1. rty. 
$5.00 with order i eu in full. T LASS 
PIANO PART OR IND CASH IN FULL. FREE MELODY to 
your poem on approval. Four revised, typewritten copies of your 
poem, with four melodies thereto $2.00. Formula reinking type- 
writer ribbons 25c. 


LUTHER p. ft ath. Music Composer and Publisher. 
D,”’ Thomaston, Maine. 














CONVERT YOUR IDEAS INTO $ $ $! 


Mail us an idea NOW in any form for free criticism. 
We build money-making photoplays around your own 
original plot, furnishing action, characters, situations, 
Typing, 50c thousand words; marketing; lowest rates. 


Photo Typing & Revising Bureau 
47 Bergen Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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REM. A, JOHNSTON 
Writer and Critic 
For twenty-five years I have been writing and 
selling and helping others to write and sell. I be- 
lieve that my heart-to-heart letters of criticism about 
your work and my special advice will help you more 
than anything else you’ve tried. Booklet for stamp. 
I’ve nothing to give away. If you mean business, 


OSSIAN, INDIANA. 











WRITERS! Manuscripts correctly copied 
for publication at low rates. Terms. 
sainples, etc., on request. 


M. S. GLOVER 


Authors’ Representative 


Room 215, 235 Market St. Newark, N. J. 








make ’em laugh! 


It pays. Helps win success. I teach how, by mail. 
Sample lesson, 10 cents, 


JACK PANSY (W. D.) 


157 East 47th St, New York 











PRINTED MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 
In pairs, outgoing and return, 

100 of each size (for scripts, folded twice)... .$2.00 

100 of each size (for scripts, folded OHCE) -cccive 2.50 

100 of each size (for scripts, not folded)...... 3.50 

Write for special price on quantities more than 100. 


HARRY RICHARDSON 
Falls City, Nebr. 














PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography. 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


AN INTERESTING, PRACTICAL IL- 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Photo-Era Magazine publishes interesting  illus- 
trated articles describing the beauty-spots of the 
world, and how to photograph them, Its articles, 
illustrations, editorials, typographical excellence, and 
high literary and pictorial standards are features 
that have won universal approval. It conducts three 
monthly prize-contests, one for advanced workers, 
one for beginners and one for the best print-criticism., 
Its monthly digest of photo-technical facts, answers 
to queries, and its department headed “Our Illus 
trations,” which describes how all the pictures in the 


magazine were made, are well worth reading. Other 
interesting features are the news events, London Let- 
ter, review of new books, and patents issued. The 


whole tone of the magazine is one of encouragement 
and uplift. Its editors are glad to help any reader 
solve his photographic problems. Send for a sampl 
copy, it is yours for the asking. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
$2.50 PER YEAR; CANADIAN, $2.85; 
Foreign, $3.25; 
SINGLE COPY, 25 CENTS. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 














Mrs. Somerville: That’s exactly what I 
did the other day, and that extremely rude 
officer at the corner of Clark and Jefferson 
stopped me and lectured me right before 
everybody, because he said I’d given the 
wrong signal, and my hand was out per- 
fectly straight when I stopped, and the man 
in the car back of me ran into my car and— 

Mrs. Lowell: I had the very same ex- 
perience, and in my opinion that officer 
should be removed, for I say that no man, 
no matter in what capacity, has a right to 


speak to a lady in such— 

(There is now a loud babel of voices. It 
lasts for several seconds, and it is only after 
repeated rappings that the president secures 
attention. ) 


Mrs. Bigsbee: I must insist that the 
meeting come to order, and that Lieutenant 
Donoghue be allowed to continue without 
any more interruptions. Will you proceed, 


Lieuten— Why, where is he? 


Mrs. Green: He’s gone! Did you ever? 
He must have left 
while we were discussing that last point! 

Mrs. Green: I wonder why he hurried 


Mrs. Somerville: 


away like that! 
Mrs. Lowell: 


man—for an officer. 
Mrs. Bigsbee (rapping) : 


duties. 


Mrs. Lowell: Madam President, I move 
that the secretary send a letter of apprecia- 
tion to the Chief of Police, with the assur- 
ance that we are in full sympathy with their 
effort to educate the people, and shall co- 


operate with them in every respect! 


Mrs. Bigsbee: Will someone second the 


motion ? 
Mrs. Somerville: I second it! 


Mrs. Bigsbee: The motion has been made 
and seconded. All those in favor signify 


it by saying “Aye!” 
The Club (with fervor): Aye! 
Mrs. Bigsbee: 
ladies, as our time is up, we will consider 
the meeting adjourned to the fourth Tues- 


And I had intended to 
speak to him after the meeting, and tell 
him how much I had enjoyed his remarks. 
He’s really a very pleasant-looking young 


I am sure, 
ladies, that we have been much benefited by 
the address of the afternoon, and will be 
better able to assist our efficient Police De- 
partment in the full performance of their 


Carried! And _ now, 
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day of this month. Tea is being served in 
the sun room, and I trust you will all re- 
main for a social hour. 


(There is an immediate tumult, above 
above which Mrs. Green’s voice is heard.) 


Mrs. Green: Everyone tells me that I'm 
really a wonderful driver! 


(Gradually the voices recede, become 
fainter and fainter, and at last there is 
silence. ) 


INTIMATE NOTES ON NOVEL 
WRITING 
(Continued from page 19) 

a matter of drawing to scale. If we are 
to accept the fact that our canvas is small, 
then we must make our images small to fit 
the canvas. By small, I mean finely drawn. 
Should one apply the microscope of the un- 
derstanding imagination, one would find 
each detail standing out distinctly. Also, 
each object and incident, while it may ap- 
pear small in relation to those in larger can- 
vases, are in perfect proportion in their 
relation to each other. This drawing down 
according to scale is a difficult phase of 
literary technique to negotiate. Nor is it 
less difficult to enlarge the commonplace 
canvas and fill it with a phenomenal num- 
ber of objects and characters—which we 
might call drawing “up” to scale. Yet, if 
one seeks to be genuinely original—and has 
the talent to encompass it—they will find 
both the foregoing “reducing” and “enlarg- 
ing” processes always acclaimed. 

For example, I know a novelist who is 
essaying a story the scene of which is en- 
tirely restricted to the lintits of a small farm. 
All the incidents that happen are going to be 
within the narrow life lived on that farm. 
The characters are to be but five, and four 
of these five are the farmer’s family. The 
fifth character is a city man who enters the 
narrow circle. One of the climaxes is noth- 
ing more nor less than the dying of the hogs 
irom cholera! But this dying of the hogs 
from cholera is one of life’s greatest trage- 
dies in relation to them! We must look at 
it in relation to its own canvas, not our 
own. If the writer draws the incident ac- 
cording to scale, he should make it appear 
as dramatic to us as it is to his characters. 

In my next article, I shall discuss, “Must 
There Be a Theme or Motif?” 








FREE TO MEMBERS. Monthly Market 
Bulletin. Information Bureau, Manuscript 
Listing, Prizes and a reduction in all 
cost for service. Whether you are a suc- 
cessful writer—or want to be—write us. 

AUTHORS’ SERVICE ASSOCIATION 

Boston 34 Mass. Box 82 


H. B. DAVENPORT’S 
SELECTIVE MARKETING SERVICE 
Wants 
Stories of Power or Real Interest 
For Sale to 
Magazines Paying One Cent a Word Up, 
on acceptance. 

Marketing Commission, 10%. 

Sex Stuff Barred. 

Send manuscript, with $1 reading fee, or 
write for particulars about marketing and 
criticism aids to writers. 

SELECTIVE MARKETING SERVICE 
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SHORT-STORY WRITERS! 


Free, separate course in short-story writing given 
with one year’s subscription to our magazine of 
inspiration for writers. Sample copy on request. 
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Dept. W, Tallapoosa, Ga. 
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LORA T. BOTT 
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WRITERS! 


Manuscripts correctly typed for publication 
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ANTHONY MEUER 
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Song Writers! 


Make yoursong snappy 
and smart by means of 
clever, unusual rhymes. 
That is half the secret 
of successful song writ- 
ing. No matter how good your 
idea is, you must have it dressed 
up in rhymes that attract atten- 
tion. Learn the secret of it by 
keeping a copy of 


WALKER’S 
Rhyming Dictionary 


constantly at your side. Every 
word that rhymes with every 
other word is there, and is quickly 
found by means of a special plan 
whereby the whole English lan- 
guage is arranged according to 
the rhyming qualities of each 
word. 





How are 
Your 
Rhymes ? 





The book is exhaustive. It con- 
tains over 700 pages, making it 
the most complete work of its 
kind ever prepared. It is indis- 
pensable to every poet and song 
writer. With it you can avoid 
those thread-worn rhymes which 
mean certain defeat for a song. 
With it you can find those unex- 
pected rhymes that will mean so 
much to the success of your idea. 


Bound in a strong art cloth cover. 
Price, postpaid, $2.50. 





Use this 


Coupon WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





Se ee ee ee a er a a eee 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $2.50, for 
which send me a copy of Walker’s “Rhyming 
Dictionary.” 
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SELLING YOUR ENGLISH 
RIGHTS 
(Continued from page 17) 
length, 4,000 words. Good payment and 
check on acceptance. 

John O’London’s Weekly is also. issued 
under the Newnes banner, and uses one 
short story each week of original and lit- 
erary value. 

Messers C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd., another 
well-known publishing house, issues sev- 
eral important magazines worthy of the 
young writer’s attention. The Novel Mag- 
azine contains short stories of all lengths 
which should be strong, dramatic, and of 
real human interest. Manuscripts are al- 
ways considered expeditiously, and the 
writer who wishes to dispose of a really 
artistic story of wide appeal should find 
this a responsive market. Payment on ac- 
ceptance and liberal. The publish the fol- 
lowing magazines: 

Pearson’s Magazine desires stories from 
2,000 to 6,000 words. These are of an ex- 
citing, dramatic, and of more or less con- 
ventional magazine type. Prompt decisions 
and payment may be relied upon. 

The Royal Magazine contains short sto- 
ries, series of complete tales, and serials. 
The former should be between 2,000 and 
6,000 words; the latter between 30,000 and 
60,000 words. All fiction should deal with 
real life characters and problems—not tea- 
party puppets. 

Manuscripts to the above magazines 
should be sent care of the publishing com- 
pany at 18, Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C. 2. 

Messers William Stevens, Ltd., 23-24 
Henrietta Street, W.C.2., are always in 
the market for short stories between 2,000 
and 10,000 words, novellettes 20,000 to 
25,000 words, and serials 50,000 to 80,000 
words for their publications such as The 
Family Herald, Family Story Teller and 
The Monthly Magazine of Fiction. All 
fiction must be clean, healthy, inspiring, full 
of emotion and young love interest. Slow 
sometimes in reporting on manuscripts, but 
payment is made on acceptance. 

D. C. Thomson & Co., Ltd., Thomson 
House, Fetter Lance, E.C.4., welcomes 
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short stories and serials of all lengths which 
cater principally for working-class people, 
especially girls in industrial circles. Stories 
of mill-life, etc., greatly needed. New 
writers of merit receive special attention, 
and payment is both liberal and on accept- 
ance. A preliminary letter will sometimes 
secure a commission. 
F. Rupert Crew. 





THE TECHNIQUE OF VERSE 
WRITING 
(Continued from page 14) 

word or phrase of the first line is added as 
a refrain, making a total of fifteen lines. 
Two rhymes only are allowed. The normal 
scheme is aabba aabx aabbax. This form 
has proved very popular with English writ- 
ers, and many liberties have been taken 
with it. Dobson again: 

With pipe and flute the rustic Pan 

Of old made music sweet for man; 

And wonder hushed the warbling bird, 


And closer drew the calm-eyed herd,— 
The rolling river slowlier ran. 


Ah! would—ah! would, a little span, 
Some air of Arcady could fan 
This age of ours, too seldom stirred 
With pipe and flute! 
But now tor gold we plot and plan; 
And from Beersheba unto Dan, 
Apollo’s self might pass unheard, 
Or find the night-jar’s note preferred ;— 
Not so it fared, when time began, 
With pipe and flute. 

It may be noticed that I repeatedly speak 
of the fact that liberties have been taken 
with these forms by writers of English. A 
good example of the struggle with these 
difficult forms may be found in the case of 
Swinburne, who, after many trials, evolved 
a form of his own. He began by writing 
the original forms, but varying them as the 
exigencies of his material demanded. This 
poem, he called a rondel, though accurately 
speaking, it is nothing of the sort: 


Kissing her hair, I sat against her feet, 
Wove and unwove it, wound and found it 
sweet, 
Made fast therewith her hands, drew down 
her eyes 
Dim as deep flowers and dreamy like dim 
skies ; 
With her own tresses bound and found her 
fair, 
Kissing her hair. 
Sleep were no sweeter than her face to me, 
Sleep of cold sea-bloom under the cold sea; 


WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’ *s, etc. All manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L, Kimball, 
an editor and consulting critic of established reputation 
and 14 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of 
writers to a better understanding of story values and 
editorial requirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 


43 Hermitage Court, Charlotte, N. C. 








WRITERS! Manuscripts correctly and 
neatly typed for publication at low rates. 
Write for terms. 


HILDA NEWMAN 
Authors’ Agent 


R. F. D. No. 2 Grand Junction, Colo. 














Authors, Writers—Have your manuscript 
revised and typed in correct form by 
specialists. All work guaranteed. Write 
for particulars, rates and sample. 


BROWN-COVEY 


REVISING-COPYING CO. 
2308 “J” Street Sacramento, Calif. 











Why Your Manuscripts Go Wrong 


Most short stories and novels fail for one or more 


of the following reasons: Lack of plot, lack of plot 
interest, lack of character interest, lack of “story” 
interest, absence of “‘story value.” Poems fail because 
the theme is not a poetic one, because they lack 
“story value,” or because of weakness of meter or 
other faults of handling. Articles fail because of a 
number of faults of construction. What you need is 


FRANK, CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


—the kind that points out all the weak points in your 
manuscript—going a step farther, however, and tell- 
ing you how to correct these faults, how to recon- 
struct your manuscript so that it will pass all the 
tests of good craftsmanship. 

A perfect manuscript is not enough, however; 
equally important is knowing how to prepare it 
properly for presenting to the editor—and what 
editor you should send it to! 

All of these features are embraced in my criticism 
service—offered to all of those who want their manu- 
scripts to go to the editor free from weaknesses 
which can be easily removed by intelligent, sympa- 
thetic, constructive criticism, fy charges for this 
service are: 

PE. Sk er vy 50 
1,000 to 2,000 words 

2,000 to 4, 000 words 

4,000 to 5,000 words 

60 Cents for each thousand over 5,000, 

Typin A typing service is also at your com- 
mand. Neat, prompt attention to all manuscripts by 
expert typists, at the rate of 75 cents for each thou- 
sand words, with carbon copy and suggestions for 
available markets. 

Send me your next manuscript for criticism by 
one who “knows the game” from the standpoint of 
the writer and editor alike, 


MALONE FARREL 
3488 Dury Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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AUTHORS’ EXPERT SERVICE 


Typing, revision and correction of manuscripts in ac- 
cordance with the exacting requirements of editors. 
Service of high order. Rates reasonable. 
QUICK SERVICE LETTER SHOP 
Attention M. Inez McCurdy 


607 Penn Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 














AUTHORS’ AGENT — Manuscripts criti- 
cised, revised, edited, typed for publica- 
tion and sold. Twenty years’ experience 
at your disposal. Write for terms. 


F, C. HILL 


Suite D, 154 Nassau St. New York, N. Y. 
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Not a school--no courses or books 
to sell. You are just as capable 
of writing acceptable stories as 
thousands of successful writers. 
Original plots and ideas are wha teste 
is wanted. Plots accepted in any form. 
Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. 
Advice free. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORPORATION 


207 Security Bidg., Santa Monica and Western Avenue 


Hollywood, California 
Publishers POPULAR SCENARIO WRITER Send for Free Sample Copy 
ES Sor AT 









A STORY IS ONLY AS STRONG 





AS ITS WEAKEST CHARACTER 


The supreme art in writing—short story—photoplay— 
drama—novel—is characterization, Think of D’artagnan 
in “The Three Musketeers’”—Macawber in “David Cop- 
erfield”—Huck Finn—Willy Baxter in ‘“Seventeen”’— 
ightnin’ Jones in “Lightnin’’”’—Even Holden—these 
immortal classics, old and new, are great because the 
authors were supreme in the art of characterization, For 
the first time in the history of writing there is made 
available for the new writer a practical, constructive 
guide to characterization in— 


The Art of Inventing 
Characters 


By GEORGES POLTI 


—a masterly analysis of the elements of human person- 
ality and the means by which these elements can be com- 
bined to produce new types and characters in endless 
variety and number. No writer’s library is complete 
without it. No one ambitious to succeed should attempt 
fiction—whether in short story, scenario, novel or play— 
until ne has first studied this epoch-making work, 


Price, $2.50 
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What pain could get between my face 
and hers? 

What new sweet thing would love not 
relish worse? 

Unless, perhaps, white death had kissed 

me there, 
Kissing her hair. 

(Continued in the May issue) 









THE GREETING CARD VERSE 
(Continued from page 10) 

or sorrow, except in sentiments of condo- 

lence and even then, the reference should be 

delicately expressed. 

3. Make your lines ring with melody 
but not like the proverbial nursery rhymes. 
Mere jingles are fascinating only to little 
children. 

4. Confine the message to one thought, 
and avoid confusion. 

5. Do not make your lines too long, and 
give due attention to proper rhythm that 
your verse may attract by its grace and 
mechanical beauty as well as by the clear- 
ness of its expression. 

6. Do not favor similes by lengthy intro- 
ductions. Let them be concurrent, or woven 
gracefully into the message. 

%. Submit only distinctly original verses 
which means in the terms of one author to 
so construct your verses that “New things 
may seem familiar, and the familiar things 
new.” Or, as Alexander Pope wrote: 
“What oft was thought before, but ne’er 
so well expressed.” 











HOW TO PLOT A CHARACTER 
STORY 
(Continued from page 12) 

difficult and puzzling of all for nine out of 
ten beginners) is the dramatic conflict that 
is latent or evident in the plot germ. Of all 
the plot ideas we have considered above the 
one about Charles presents the most evident 
conflict. Father and son both love the same 
woman. They clash with each other over 
the woman. This is not the only conflict 
possible in this interesting triangle but it is 
the most obvious and it affords a good ex- 
ample of what I call a story germ where the 
conflict is evident. 

In the notes about the jockey and the 
immigrant the conflicts are not so evident. 
If the jockey’s main trait is his affection for 
King Tut (this is the way the problem was 
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worked out) something must happen to test 
that affection. For an answer to this ques- 
tion I appealed to the student’s experience. 
I] asked him for more data about the lad and 
the horse. If he had had no more, I should 
at this point probably have advised him to 
abandon the story and try something else; 
but he knew a lot about the jockey and im- 
mediately he told me a real episode that had 
happened the previous summer of another 
horse’s having become so vicious that it was 
withdrawn from the competitions for fear 
that any jockey who rode it would be killed. 
At once we accepted this as the underlying 
conflict:. The jockey’s affection for the 
horse blinded his eyes to the handlers’ warn- 
ings so that he insisted on riding him in a 
race, 

Jan proved to be a bit more difficult to 
pitch into a conflict. The author knew a 
Greek immigrant lad who could sit for his 
portrait in the story, but she had no facts 
which would tie up his desire to be a good 
American citizen with his love for his dog. 
The writer had had considerable experience 
with immigrants and Americanization, how- 
ever, and I asked her to go over her mem- 
ories very carefully. Soon by a happy turn 
of memory she recalled a “case” where an 
immigrant’s dog was taken away from him 
by the police under a law which in that par- 
ticular state forbids an unnaturalized for- 
eigner from owning a dog. Perfect! The 
new country which he loved was about to 
take away from him his beloved little pup! 
Obvious indeed is the conflict here. 


Intensification of Conflict 


Our last step is to intensify the dra- 
matic conflicts begun above. This intensifi- 
cation is made necessary for two important 
reasons: First, since we have set out to 
Write character stories we must, to carry 
out our purpose, make a strong impression 
of character and the only way to do this is 
by dramatic emphasis; the action must 
prove conclusively that the hero is exactly 
What we say he is; secondly, the story with 
a big conflict is more entertaining, thrilling, 
than the undramatic one and a popular short 
story must entertain or it is nothing at all. 
_ | imagine the second reason given here 
Is nore obvious to you than the first. Your 


poco ee------------ 


Announcing -- 


A STORY-START 
CONTEST 


Getting a good start for your story is 
half the battle. It insures a thorough 
reading by the editor—and if it is accepted 
and published, it will make every discrim- 
inating reader your friend. 

To drive home the importance of the 
story’s opening, and to show you how easy 
it is to learn the art of making a strong, 
clever start, by means of simplified instruc- 
tion such as is contained in 


The Ideal Course in Short 
Story Writing 


(Containing the ‘‘Contest Edition’’ Features) 


—we are going to ask you to turn to page 
27 of The Ideal Course and study carefully 
what is fully described there as the ideal 
start. Then with this in mind, select from 
the current magazines a story start that 
you regard as measuring up to this ideal— 
and in a letter of not to exceed 300 words, 
tell why. (Be sure to enclose a clipping 
or a copy of the passage selected.) For 
the two best which we receive each month 
we will pay five dollars each and publish 
them in WRITER’S DIGEST. If you 
don’t already have a copy of THE IDEAL 
COURSE IN SHORT STORY WRITING 
you can have one delivered to you in just 
a short time by filling out and mailing the 
attached coupon—NOW. 


Just mail the coupon—don’t send 
any money. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: I want to enter the Story-Start 
Contest at once, so please send me, ere b 
return mail, THE IDEAL COURSE IN SHOR 
STORY WRITING, and enter my name on THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST list for one year (if you 
are already a subscriber your subscription will be 
extended a year, or we will send THE DIGEST 
to any friend whose name you give us). I will 
pay the postman $5 upon receipt of the Course. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
50c Thousand Words 
FINGER AND PLANK 


Morgantown, Penna. 











WRITERS: Manuscripts criticised, cor- 
rected and correctly prepared for publication at 
lowest rates. Terms, samples, etc., on request. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded, 


T. J. WIGAL 
Authors’ National Representative 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 

















Appearances Count 


The first impression which an editor receives of your 
manuscript.is of its appearance. If it is typed on good 
paper and enclosed in a good envelope, neatly addressed, 
it is favorably received. If, on the other hand, it does 
not conform to accepted standards in this respect, an 
unfavorable impression is created that may mean the 
rejection of the manuscript. 
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The Writer’sDigest ServiceDepartment 


now offers a manuscript supply service for those who 
find it difficult to procure suitable manuscript paper and 
envelopes. We have endeavored to furnish this at the 
lowest possible price consistent with good quality—that 
is, $1.50 a set, the set consisting of the following: 

75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 inches. 

75 Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 44%x9% inches, in which to 
mail manuscripts. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to 
self-address and enclose with manuscript for its return if 
rejected. 

2 Sheets of Carbon Paper, 

We cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply 
this service, "send less than a complete set. The price 
is postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill out and mail 
the attached coupon, and the stationery will be mailed 
you the same day. 

(USE THIS COUPON) 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Cineinnati, Ohio, 
Gentlemen: Please send me, for the enclosed $........, 


ey ee sets of manuscript pape: tnvelopes, etc., at 
your price of $1.50 a set. 
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puzzlement as to why there must be a strug- 
gle or fight to make a strong impression of 
character may be due to a misconception 
very common among writers as to the psy- 
chological relation between “character” and 
conduct. Very many writers, I find, feel 
that character is something set forth only or 
mainly in description and that it is some- 
thing superimposed upon or apart from the 
action itself. Not so. In a genuine char- 
acter story the very clearest revelation of 
what the character is is what he does. “Peo- 
ple are what they do,” say the proponents 
of the new psychology and wise is the writer 
who will get at the deeper meaning of this 
dictum and apply it to his plotting and 
writing. 

How to intensify the race horse story 
plot? Well, the trait is affection for the 
horse. The obstacle to an expression of 
this affection (in action) was the vicious- 
ness of the horse; if ridden, he might throw 
and kill his rider. Nothing is worse than 
death, let us say, so we have already reached 
roughly the maximum dramatic possibilities 
of this plot idea: The jockey, impelled by 
his affectionate desire to have his horse 
make good, believes that anyone who cares 
enough for a horse can quell his spirit; he 
therefore faces death by riding the horse in 
a race. The whole interest in this story is 
of course, in the nature of the jockey’s 
affection, his technique of handling his wild 
charge, and his extraordinary skill in so 
controlling his wild spirits that he finally 
wins the race in the course of which he is 
actually thrown from the saddle and, while 
thousands cheer themselves hoarse, keeps 
his feet from the ground and nimbly regains 
his seat. This story has been sold recently 
to one of the large circulation women’s 
magazines, 

The story about Jan and his “li’l pup” 
was published in Collier’s last fall. The con- 
flict in the boy’s heart between his love for 
his new country and his love for the dog 
was carried out to its logical conclusion. 
Just before the naturalization ceremony, of 
course, a police officer comes to take away 
the dog. The illiterate youngster does not 
understand why he should not be allowed to 
have a dog (nor apparently does anyone 
else, wherefore part of the appeal of this 
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story) and resists the officer. They fight; 
the dog is killed, and Jan faces the big test 
of his desire to be an American: Does he 
want to wave the flag of a country which 
will kill his “lil pup?” He does and, taking 
the dog’s dead body in his arms, he enters 
the courthouse where the ceremony is to be 
held. 

My suggestions for plotting the successful 
character story then are as follows, briefly: 

1. Be sure you begin with clear-cut char- 
acter interest. 

2. Don’t try to handle more than one 
trait. 

3. Be as certain as you can that the trait 
chosen will make an entertaining “appeal.” 

1. Identify the conflict evident in the 
p'ot germ or develop one latent in it. 

5. Intensify the conflict thus singled out. 





DESCRIPTION AND THE SHORT 
STORY 
(Continued from page 8) 

“Yes,” slowly. 

“And then picture to yourself what would 
happen if the town was suddenly invaded 
by women, such as actually happens after 
Pat Maloney buys the Black Dog Cafe 
and installs his wife, Mrs. Pat, who in turn 
devised the glorious scheme which was to 
furnish wives to these bachelor nomads of 
the shining rails, and give them homes and 
all else that mortal man needs.” 

“I see! I see!” My friend’s eyes began 
to glow. “I get your point. And also, I 
see where the faults are in my own story.” 

“Yes,” I encouraged, “go on.” 

“Well, I took five pages to introduce my 
heroine, her people, her friends and her 
home. Then I moved her to the city where 
the story really begins. None of the people, 
the places or the things mentioned in the 
lirst five pages has anything to do with the 
story in any way afterwards. The storv 
really ought to begin on page six.” 

“Exactly.” 

She nodded. “How simply simple it all 
is when someone points it out,” she went on. 
‘\ pause and a sigh. “But I do hate to think 
that I must leave out all that beautiful de- 
scription of her old home place and the 
apple orchard and the cows and things. If 
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Authoritative ! 


Says Harry Stephen Keeler, well-known editor and 
author, of THE AUTHOR AND JOURNALIST’S 
SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE IN SHORT- 
STORY WRITING: 


“It is my firm conviction that the writer 
who will follow out your course, completing 
each one of the assignments under your per- 
sonal direction, is going to feel himself 
attaining a mastery of his tools and he is 
going to hold a firm footing in the elusive 
field of writing.” 


Such authors, editors and educators as H. Bedford- 
Jones, Arthur Preston Hankins, Frank Davis, 
Lemuel L. De Bra, Julian Kilman and others have 
substantially praised the S. T. C. 


Complete information about this authoritative 
training course in short-story writing is contained in 
the FREE booklet, “Short-Story Technique by the 
New Method’—gladly sent upon request. 


THE AUTHOR AND JOURNALIST 
S. T. C. 1886 Champa St. Denver, Colo. 











AUTHORS’ EXCHANGE 


Suite 321, Kellogg Bldg., 1416-22 F Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C, 
New York Office, Room 267, Am, Circle Building, 
1834 Broadway. 


Manuscripts revised, typed and marketed. 
new system, “Learn to write by writing.” 
manuscripts. No reading fee. 


Try our 
Submit 











REVISING — TYPING 
“Quality Service First” 
Discriminating writers will find this agency above 
the ordinary. All manuscripts carefully revised and 
accurately typed. Extra copy free. Write for full 
particulars, terms, etc. 
WRITERS’ TYPING SERVICE 

15 Hickory St. Ellenville, N. Y. 











$3 FOR A PLOT 


Send your story-idea in a few words, I supply 
plot, incidents, characters, title, markets—everything. 
Enclose $3 with each story-idea. Also stories criti- 
cised and revised at seventy-five cents each 1000 words, 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon St. Hartford, Conn. 








Short Stories typed, criticised, marketed. 
Introductory offer to new patrons. Send 
story. 

AUTHORS’ HELPER 


Box 297 Iron River, Wis. 











TYPING AND REVISING 
of all kinds of manuscripts—Short Story, 
Poem, Novel, Photoplay, etc. Efficient 
service, editorially correct. 
Terms; samples on request. 
CORA CULBERTSON 
Knoxville College Knoxville, Tenn. 

















PLAYS WANTED 
One success will make you rich. I place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 














WRITERS — Manuscripts correctly typed 
stand a better chance with the editor. 
Let me type and revise your work for 
you. Send for terms. 

JEAN ASHTON ELDRED 
Authors’ Representative 
22 Blake Street Springfield, Mass. 


SS 


WRITERS! AUTHORS! 


Let me do your typing. I guarantee 
neat, accurate work and prompt service. 


Mss.—50c per 1000 words 
Poems—2c per line. 
FRIEDA M. WENDLING 

107-38 Baltic St. Jamaica, L. I. 














AUTHORS! 


First Class typing with corrections and criti- 
cisms on short stories, poems, novels, 


manuscripts and photoplays at lowest 
rates. 
MARTIN M. PARK 
Box 3 Glenwood, Alabama 





Wken your stories are typewritten on good bond 
paper by an experienced operator they are bound to 
make a good impression on the reader. Neatness is 


emphasized in all our work or it does not go out; 
and for this the charge is only 50c a thousand words. 


UNIVERSAL BUREAU 
6139 Northcott St. Chicago, Ill. 











Typing of Ail Kinds Done. Careful attention given 
technical and scientific manuscripts. Novels, plays, 
stories, magazine articles, essays, poems promptly, 
accurately typed. Good paper, double-spaced, clear 


carbon copy. Free correction in spelling, punctuation 
and grammar. Return postage paid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Sample of work on request. 50 cts. per 


thousand words; extra carbons, 10 cts. per 1000. 
Songs and poems, 2 cts, a line. 
MAUD K. HAYDEN, 


SHORTHAND '%% READABLE AFTER 


YEARS. Nuhand’s new scientific 
principles enable you to show words more completely 
Result: extreme legibility and high 
Strictly regular, rapidly 
($1) is all you need. 


Pittsfield, Ill, R. I. 














with shorter signs. 
speed. No shading or positions. 
learned. The Nuhand Manual 
Why deny yourself longer? 
NUHAND, BOX 1102, 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


with minor corrections made, service including one car- 

bon copy, at 75 cents per thousand words. The author’s 

interests always safeguarded, and neat work guaranteed. 

Special rates on copy above 5000 words, 
AUTHORS’ TYPING BUREAU 

Box 668 Birmingham, Ala. 


OBERLIN, OHIO 
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somehow I could only work that in I’d be 
satisfied.” 

“That is possible,” I said with a smile. 
“But if it is done it must be done on page 
eight, where she is overwhelmed with home- 
sickness and decides to chuck the whole 
blooming scheme of marrying money. There 
you have her looking out of the window at 
the dirty narrow streets, the dingy brick 
buildings and even more dingy other build- 
ings. A fog is rolling in from the sea, 
mixing with the smoke from the many fac- 
tories about the town. Now what could be 
easier than to have her contrast all this with 
the orchard in bloom back home, and the 
cozy little farm house, and the patient-eyed 
cows chewing their cuds, and the gentle 
zephyrs from the South as they kissed the 
scene ?” 

She jumped to her feet. 

“That’s just what I’ll do!” she said, all 
excited. “Thank you so much!” 

I grunted. When she had gone I typed 
the following on my typewriter: 

“Never open your story with description. 
Never give advice. Never ask for advice. 
But—if advice is given you eS 

Valeat quantum valere potest (let it pass 
for what it is worth)! 








TIME’S THE THING 
By F ossie Fairn SHEAD 
Just to hear these critics tell it 
Writin’ pomes is mighty hard; 
An’ you have to study faithful 
If you wanta be a bard. ‘ 


Pshaw, it’s easy! Nothin’ to it— 
All you need is pen an’ ink, 

An’ a pretty thought, an’ paper, 
An’ a place to set an’ think! 


Write your thought upon the paper, 
Dash in here an’ there a rhyme... 

Oh, I’m gonta write a hummer— 

If I ever get the time! 


Yes, some day I’ll do a sonnet— 

Oh, so wond’rously sublime 

That these bards will clutch 
laurels— 

All I need is just the time! 


their 
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THE IDEAL COURSE IN 


News Writing and Correspondence 





List of the Lessons 


Lesson 1, Newspaper Correspond- 
ence a Promising Field. 

Lesson 2, What News Is. 

Lesson 3. News Sources, 

Lesson 4. How to “Handle” 
Story. 

Lesson 5. How to Get the Story 
to the Paper. 

Lesson 6, Newspaper Correspond- 
ence, 

Lesson 7, 


the 


How to Prepare Copy. 

Lesson 8. General Instructions, 

Lesson 9, What to Avoid, 

Lesson 10. Correspondence as a 
Bread Winner—the Trades, 


Lesson 11, Where to Sell It. 








Two Books Given Away--- 
See “B” Coupon 


“How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” 
By Felix J. Koch. In this book 
Mr. Koch tells you how to sell your 
newspaper articles to more than 
One paper—as many as yOu can get 
to use them, This is known as syn- 
dication,” and means an immense 
increase in your earning power. 
This is not a book merely about 
syndicating, but about how to do it. 

“The riter’s Question and 
Answer Book,” by Harry V. Mar- 
tin, author of “The Ideal Course in 
Short Story Writing,” answers, 
in a simple, concise way, the thou- 
sand and one questions that bother 
the new writer—such as whether 
you should write to the editor when 
you send him a manuscript, etc. 
It will save you hours of looking 
through books and magazines for 
the answer to each question as it 
comes up, 











a Coupon 


| WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Gentlemen: Please send me the 
| IDEAL COURSE IN _ NEWS- 
WRITING AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE, with Free Criticism Certifi- 
cates, and enter my name on THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST list for one 
I year. I will pay the postman $5 
upon receipt of the Course, and I 
reserve the privilege of returning 
the Course at the end of five days 
if it is not all you claim it to be 
| 2° receive my money back. 


Nam 
Street ..cceshoaseneeaien poeple 
City 
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is written especially for the man and woman who have not 
had previous experience or instruction in writing. It is 
written by an experienced newspaper man who is not only 
himself a writer of unusual ability, but has the rare faculty 
of telling what he has learned to the beginner. His Lesson 
on “What News Is” alone is worth the price asked for the 
Course — because “news” is the hardest thing that the 
student writer has to learn—the way it is usually taught. 
The Ideal Course, however, makes you see in just one 
Lesson what “News” is all about. And from then on the 


rest is easy. 


TELL IT TO SELL IT! 


Write it so you can sell it! That is the purpose of the 
Course, and that is why we have devoted a special section 
of the Course to a list of magazines and papers that pay 
well for the different kinds of writing that the Course tells 
you how to write. And that isn’t all—through the Special 
10-Day Service Offer which we describe below, you are 
kept in touch with the new markets each month by “The 
Writer’s Market,” published in THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
—which is sent you FREE. 


We Criticise Your Manuscript---F REE 


By a special arrangement which we have made with 
the author, he will criticise three of your articles before 
you send them out to the editors. In this way he can make 
constructive suggestions that will give quality and a 
professional air to your work. For this purpose each 
Course contains Free Criticism Certificates which you can 
use any time you choose. 


OUR SPECIAL 10-DAY SERVICE OFFER 


The regular price of THE IDEAL COURSE IN NEWS WRITING 
AND CORRESPONDENCE is $5. But to make the COURSE stand 
for the very last word in service we are making, for a strictly limited 
period of 30 days, the following amazing offer: 

For the regular price of the Course, or $5, we will send you the 
Course—postage paid by us—and the Free Criticism Service—and THE 
WRITER’S IGEST for one year—twelve big numbers filled with 
practical articles by men who have made fm | and containing each 
month an up-to-date list of new markets. To get this remarkable bargain, 
just fill out the “A” Coupon and mail to uu—TODAY. Don’t even take the 
time to send the money. If you are already a subscriber to THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST, we will extend your subscription a year, or mail 
it to a friend if you desire. Or— 

In place of THE W®8ITER’S DIGEST we will send you two _im- 
ortant books for writers—“How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” by Felix 
y Koch, and “The Writer’s Question and Answer Book,” a 5 Harry V. 

artin. Both authors are men of recognized ability, Mr. Koch being 
the most 
and Mr. 
Writing.” 
lines as your Course. To get 
“B” COUPON. 


rolific writer of syndicated feature material in the country, 
artin being author of “The Ideal Course in Short Story 
Both books will give you valuable information along the same 

the Course and the two books, use the 
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WRITER’S DIGEST, 

22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Gentlemen: Please send me THE IDEAL COURSE IN NEWS 
WRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE, with Free Criticism Certificates, 
and the following books: “How to one Manuscripts” and “The 
Writer’s Question and Answer Book.” am to pay the postman $5 upon 
receipt of the Course. It is understood that within five days I can return 
the Course and receive my money back if I am not satisfied in every 
way with the Course. 





Your Stories 


from the 
first draft 
to the 
finished 
manuscript 
ona 


Remington Portable 


Typing your own scenarios saves money —of course. But 
composing on the handy little machine does more than that. 
The speed of the machine keeps pace with the flying thought. 
This facilitates composition and inspiration comes more nat- 
urally. Corrections are easy on typewritten drafts— and so 
is re-copying. 

The machine is more than a time-saver to the author. It is 
an inspiring helper—because it makes writing easier. 


The Remington is truly the “feature” portable typewriter, 
with the four-row, standard keyboard —just like the big 
machines. Simplest to learn, and easiest to operate. The 
leading portable typewriter—in sales and popularity. 


Take any user’s advice and buy a Remington Portable. 
Sold by over 3,000 dealers and Remington branches every- 
where, Easy payment terms if desired. 


Sign and mail this coupon and we will send our illustrated ** For You——For Everybody’’ which 
tells how the Remington Portable helps you to turn out first-class manuscript, easily and quickly. 








Address Department 24 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York 





